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Vacation Days Abead! 


For the first time in many years, we are free to plan a summer vacation, 
As we go out of the schools to mingle with new groups, let us continually work 
for tolerance and goodwill in our everyday contacts. While not actively at war, 
the world is unfortunately far from the desired goal of universal peace. “Ideas 
go booming through the world louder than cannon,” says W. M. Paxton, f 
“Thoughts are mightier than armies.” As individuals we may feel that we can 
accomplish little, but let us not forget that as members of the most important 
professional group in the world, we can and should be heard above the din of 


those who continually cry, “War!” 
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Tomorrow’s School 


for Childhood! 
Worth McClure 
Superintendent of Schools, 


University City, Missouri 


President of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1922-23 


The atomic bomb was but a frightful 
exclamation point to a sentence already 
written. The moving finger still writes 
and this time the handwriting on the 
wall shapes a question. Upon the answer 
to that question hangs the survival of a 
civilization. 

Starting with Douglas MacArthur, 
soldiers, scientists, statesmen and pub- 
licists have all said that only an enlight- 
ened humanity can write the answer, 
Britain and Russia have shown by their actions that they agree. Even 
| before the bomb had fallen, the British Parliament had passed a universal 
education bill almost doubling the outlay for schools. Russia’s upward sweep 
of a quarter century in mass education has been climaxed by still further 
| extension at the higher levels. Against this backdrop of world trends it 
J seems certain that America will apply all of her inventive genius to her 
i schools. In this brief sketch we preview only the school for children—the 

foundation of all the rest. 

How will it look? Suppose we are landing now from our helicopter on the 
parking strip of tomorrow’s school for childhood in almost any forward- 
looking community. From the air we have noted two units of pleasantly 
landscaped, low-lying buildings. The spacious grounds have taken our eye— 
ten acres in all we are told—space for everybody to play, and some all- 
weather surfacing for outdoor games and exercises, winter and summer. 
About 500 children have their s¢hool home here. More than that are too 
many to permit the individual cultivation of growth that this school prizes 
highly. 

We note the homelike spirit of the buildings. None of your factory-like 
| structures here. These buildings are one story. The architect has designed 
them to suggest the security of home. Shrubbery and gardens add appeal 

to the design. 

The larger of the two buildings we find to be the nursery school-kinder- 
garten-primary unit. In one section we find the nursery school suite— 
playroom, napping room, dining room, kitchen, laundry and outdoor patio. 
As we enter, the. toddlers, aged two to four, come trooping out from their 
afternoon nap, go about the serious business of putting on their own shoes. 


WORTH McCLURE 





1 Reprinted from Think for March, 1946, with permission of the author and the magazine (published 
by International Business Machines Corporation, New York, N. Y.). 
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They hurry because there is to be story-telling in a minute and they have 
yet to brush their hair and otherwise get themselves ready. 

With many a backward look at the screwed-up mouths of the small shoe 
wrestlers we hasten into the kindergarten and primary rooms. These we find 
to be large and airy, each with doors opening directly upon a patio or small 
play-yard of its own. With relief we note that ‘‘schoolhouse browns” have 
been banished from walls and that cheerful colors are freely used. Alcoves 
provide space for work benches and sand tables. There are library corners 
replete with attractive picture books for the youngest pupils and story 
books for the others. The floors are linoleum or plastic. The seats are movable 
and can be easily shifted for activities of various kinds. Along the wall are 
individual lockers—one for each child—where he can keep his own posses- 
sions secure. Ceilings are acoustically treated—no maddening echoes and 
straining voices here. Lighting is abundant—not too much—but generous. 
Rooms and furniture are obviously designed to avoid glare. Each room has 
its washroom and toilet. 

Before we leave the nursery-kindergarten-primary unit we note the par- 
ents’ room with kitchenette for use of parental study groups. Corridors 
are floored with linoleum or plastic and acoustically treated. Pictures are 
everywhere; some produced by chubby hands of childhood, others by mature 
artists, and all are-expressions of childish interests and child life. Architec- 
tural skill has designed corridor and classroom walls so pictures can be hung 
at eye level where they can be enjoyed, not up near the ceiling as in yester- 
day’s school. Truly this is a children’s school. 

As we stroll through the rooms for older children we are struck by their 
roominess and flexibility. Some have work alcoves at the front or rear and 
all have library tables and open shelves well stocked with attractive books. 
Off the alcoves are washrooms and toilets. Globes and air maps are much in 
evidence. Some rooms are especially equipped for industrial arts, others 
for music and audio-visual aids, where ‘‘teacher’’ may take her group to use 
the special facilities. Every room in this school is wired for standard and 
F.M. radio, audio-visual aids and television. 

Before we leave we visit the attractively decorated, generously lighted 
cafeteria and the combination assembly-room-gymnasium, both acoustically 
treated. Both open directly outdoors, the latter upon an area of all-weather 
surfacing for all-year outdoor activity. The architect has designed the 
location and facilities of both so they can be used by the community without 
opening the rest of the building if desired. 

Yesterday’s school for childhood was a six-grade or an eight-grade affair. 
Tomorrow’s seems likely to be a ten-year school. Tomorrow’s school for 
childhood will probably receive two-year-olds and serve them until they are 
twelve years old or therabouts. Five-year-olds will universally attend 
kindergarten. Following kindergarten will be six more years for children 
aged six to twelve. Grades as such may disappear. 

Chief difference between tomorrow’s school and yesterday’s will be con- 
sciousness of purpose. Day in and day out, tomorrow’s school will emphasize 
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two ideas which are basic to genuine democracy, but which are often but 
vaguely felt today. These are (1) sacredness of individual personality; 
(2) civic responsibility. 

Tomorrow’s school will treat every child as different; different from 
every other child and different from himself at different stages of his growth, 
With him individually it will consciously explore the good, the beautiful and 
the true, seeking to help him awaken latent interests and capacities, to dis- 
cover for himself where he needs assistance, and to encourage him to become 
the fittest and most competent individual that he is capable of becoming. 

At the same time tomorrow’s school will recognize that unless this grow- 
ing individual accepts duties and obligations he may become a cultivated 
rascal and a menace to society rather than an asset. Individuality is the 
source of democracy’s strength. Civic responsibility is the cement which 
unites individual strengths and actually makes the democratic whole 
stronger than the sum of its parts. In other words, tomorrow’s school will 
seek a disciplined individuality. 

For some years in this country ‘discipline’ was the ugly duckling of the 
conversational barnyard. The war brought discipline back into everybody's 
vocabulary. It is once more respectable. So tomorrow’s school will not be 
misled by sentimental balderdash about discipline, but the discipline that 
it will seek will be self-discipline, not the blind followership of Hitler Youth. 

The thing that made America’s pioneers great was the discipline of 
responsibility, as it has been the making of every poor boy who has risen 
to distinction. Consciously, tomorrow’s school will seek opportunities for 
turning responsibility back upon boys and girls. Appropriate responsibility, 
that is. No sane teacher, for instance, would invite kindergarten youngsters 
to accept junior safety patrol work although twelve-year-olds can grow by 
such experience. Thus clubs and school activities will have a character- 
forming purpose. 

When Woodrow Wilson called upon the nations to make the world safe 
for democracy, Gilbert K. Chesterton rejoined, ‘“‘Impossible. Democracy 
is a dangerous trade.’’ Events have proved he was right. 

From the hoary past and from her early years of dangerous living, Amer- 
ica has inherited some institutions which have been dearly bought with 
“blood, sweat, and tears.’’ Others have been wrought out upon the hard 
anvil of suffering by American men and women. There are distinctly Amer- 
ican traditions which are and which must continue to be a part of the lives 
of every one of us. American childhood must somehow grow into an under- 
standing that this experiment of ours in democracy is still a relatively new 
and dangerous excursion and that eternal vigilance and the personal fitness 
of every citizen are still the price of liberty. 

Understanding of America’s upward struggle should lead to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the aspirations of neighbor nations. The world can 
become a family of nations only when each member makes its own peculiar 
contribution and accepts its own distinct share of international responsi- 
bility. 
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There will be no dearth of readin’, ritin’ and 'rithmetic in tomorrow’s 
school, where with the wealth of scientific research already available to 
trained teachers, children will be better taught in these subjects than ever 





lity; 






from before. Command of the three R’s with especial attention to mathematics 
wth. upon which our technology depends will be essential equipment for citizens 
and who must deal with the problems of tomorrow’s atomic world. But there 
dis- will be more than three fundamentals. Here are a few. 





Globes will be much in evidence in tomorrow’s school. With London nearer 
to New York than prewar Chicago, and Chungking closer than the San 
Francisco of 1930, geography will be essential—both the geography of 


ome 
ing, 







‘Ow- 
ited location and of human ecology as well. Natural resources, however remotely 
the located, will be of worldwide importance, for aerial transport has abolished 





the old trade barriers of deserts, mountains and jungles. Audio-visual equip- 
ment and television will bring to tomorrow’s classrooms the children and 
the peoples of foreign lands, how they live, what they have to eat, what 
they do without, what they wear, or do not wear. Out of first-hand impres- 








the sions gained from screen and sound will come insights and understandings 
ly's sadly needed if neighbor nations are to live together in a world suddenly 
be shrunk to neighborly size. 





Paced by rapid development of aerial travel, tomorrow’s school for chil- 

























ith. dren will have its foreign languages. Of course, language teaching will not 
of be of the medieval variety now employed in most high schools and colleges. 
en Children will learn French and Spanish as they now learn English, as G-I 
for Joe learned it, by speaking and reading it, with grammar coming along later 
ty, as a Clarifier of expression. 
ers Fitness will be a fundamental in tomorrow’s school. With buildings organ- 
by ized for healthful living and a school environment supervised by a school 
er- medical staff and child development consultants, the physical and mental 
well-being of every boy and girl will be a major concern of teaching. Health 
fe instruction will be both general and individual in character. Health surveys 
cy *and periodic examinations by family physicians or dentists with due pro- 
vision for the indigent will make this possible and permit physical education 
‘T- activities and sports to be both preventive and corrective in character. 
th Yesterday’s school strove hard for such things as these in some commu- 
rd nities. Tomorrow’s school under the impetus of war-sharpened national con- 
T- sciousness with the aid of new research findings will actually bring them 
es to pass. 
r- It goes without saying that tomorrow’s school will call for master teach- 
W ing. Departmentalized instruction for young children with one teacher 
Ss conducting the music, another the arithmetic, another the English, and s» 
on is outmoded. This is not to deny to the work-study-play school, which 
1- came into vogue a generation ago, the credit for breaking the deadly lock- 
n step of the old curriculum. But child development experts say, and observa- 





tion bears them out, that a child grows best as a person if he has one teacher 
who gets to know and appreciate him as an individual and who is well 
enough educated herself to instruct him in all of his subjects. This is why 
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the teacher in tomorrow's school must be not only a well-educated persop 
but also a person with a broad background of culture and travel. If Johnny 
is to be a person, ‘‘Teacher’’ must be a person too. 

As we visited the nursery-kindergarten-primary unit you noted the com. 
fortable room with the kitchenette. This is the parents’ room where groups 
of parents will assemble on occasional evenings to study the most fascinating 
and most important job in the world—the job of being a parent. Here the 
consultant in family living or perhaps the teacher from the nursery school 
or the kindergarten and the school nurse sit in with parents to ‘‘talk shop” 
about rearing children and to answer such down-to-earth questions as 


‘“‘How do I know what conduct to see and what to ignore?’’ ‘‘What do I do 


when he insists on riding his velocipede over sister’s toys?”’ 

This thing called education is not merely a matter of schooling. It is a 
matter of twenty-four-hour-a-day experience and the scientific principles of 
child development which apply to school life also apply to home life. Because 
the grassroots of American democracy are nourished in the home, education 
must do its share to protect and strengthen the family as a spiritual unit ina 
world where so many forces are tending to break it down. 

Will humanity have the wit to harness the monster it has released or will 
the monster become the master? The answer lies in human attitudes—not 
in the genie himself—for he is as ready to serve as any of his fraternity who 
lived through the pages of Arabian Nights. He will be made to serve if 
humanity is ready to expend liberally upon the shaping of human attitudes 
the same inventive genius and treasure that have been expended in his 
release. 

Has this hasty preview of tomorrow’s school for childhood seemed to you 
fantastic? Perhaps then you can strip it of its details and accept the pur- 
poses for which it stands. Can you say these are the directions in which 
education must be moving? If not these directions—then whither must it 
move? For moving it must be. The time is running out. 





Summer Savin gS 


During vacation, student incomes rise sharply as young workers take over 
full or part-time jobs. Here is the opportunity to make practical application of 
lessons in personal thrift and money management which they have learned in 
school. With some encouragement and specific pointers before the close of 
school, boys and girls will readily see that summer is the time to increase their 
purchase of Savings Bonds and Stamps. Through homeroom discussion, assem- 
bly programs, posters, counseling from the vocational guidance officer, and 
Parent-Teacher meetings, both students and their families may be aroused to 
the importance of continued summer saving for long-range objectives. 

Teachers who wish to secure a copy of the School Savings Charter and need 
specific suggestions on how to encourage students to keep saving through the 
summer vacation should write to their State Savings Bond Office for full in- 
formation. 
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What Can We Do That Children May 
Inherit a Better Life?" 


Laura E. Kellar 
Principal, Vanport City Schools, District No. 33, Portland, Oregon 


Long ago a rich young ruler approached the great Teacher and asked what 
he might do to inherit eternal life. The Teacher gave him some good advice, 
which the young ruler said he believed in and had always acted upon from his 
youth up. The Teacher then advised him to sell what he had, give it to the poor, 
then come and adopt His way of life. Thereupon the rich young ruler went 
away grieved, for he had great possessions. 

I have been thinking of our rich young country. It is a troubled country 
and it turns this way and that, seeking answers. Constantly, and sometimes 
unconsciously, it turns to the teacher, for whom after all it has considerable 
respect, and says, ‘““What can we do to inherit the good life for all the children 
of all the people?” Our rich young country listens to much good advice and 
some of this advice it believes, and has kept from its youth up. But when the 
teacher points to the final step and says, ‘‘Pour out your riches that these chil- 
dren may have the good life meant for them,” too often our country is grieved 
and turns sadly away, for it too has great possessions. 

When I am asked to try to say what we as mature teachers can do to help 
make education more glamorous, to help in recruitment of the teachers we 
need, I am at once confronted with a dilemma. There are two points of view, 
and what I can say to young people depends on the point of view I choose. 
From one point of view, if one has a conscience and wants to sleep well nights, 
we have to admit that we do not feel too much like urging young people into 
education, nor do we feel like glamorizing it too much to the public, until and 
unless we and other like-minded groups, do whatever is needed to persuade our 
rich young country to pour out those riches—material and mental and spiritual 
—that will correct all the ills we have been hearing about today. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by two stories. 

Recently a friend of mine was approached by a brilliant young man, with 
an M.A. from an excellent college and some work done on his Ph.D. He is now 
principal of an elementary school in rather a large city not too far from here, 
at about $4,200. Said he, “What shall I do next ? I am doing about as well as I 
can expect to do in this game. Possibly a superintendency in some stuffy little 
town might open for one my age at slightly more salary, but that is not where 
I want to live and bring up my family. Neither am I happy in this position with 
the red tape and’formalism of school life in a large city. Yet I have prepared for 
this work and that is what I want to do.” From one point of view, what would 
you have told him ? 


1Given at a Delta Kappa | Gamma luncheon, Benson Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 19, 1946. This 
was the last of three talks on “Teacher Recruitment.” 
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Contrast this with the case of a young friend of mine who came up the 
hard way—started teaching, changed into medicine, then added psychiatry, and 
is now earning $10,000 at the University of Minnesota. When recently offered 
a good job here in Oregon, Minnesota, to keep him, offered him a secure posi- 
tion for life, more help, a better suite of offices, and an increase of $100 a month, 
When will our rich young country see that teachers of the caliber of these two 
young men ought to be kept in the profession, but that they never will be so 
kept until jobs are available that will challenge them, with freedom to use 
originality in their work; until encouragement is given for full expression of 
their ideas, and material rewards enough so that they can live the good life their 
fine minds demand ? 

So I say that there is all too little which we as individuals can do, from one 
point of view, but the organizations to which we belong can be encouraged by 
every one of us, both individually and collectively, to engage actively in bringing 
about the many improvements that are waiting to be made, so that our rich 
young country will pour out its riches in proper channels. Some of these needed 
improvements I should like to re-emphasize. 

We ought to push the idea of membership in and active participation in 
good professional organizations. I always feel like complimenting Oregon on its 
unified and generous plan for professional dues—it is a very forward step and 
I thoroughly believe we should use our influence in encouraging this plan. We 
can do so little alone, but our great educational organizations are gaining such 
strength and prestige that every single one of us should be proud to give them 
a push. Think of the enormous growth in size and program and influence of 
the NEA since the days when Mr. Crabtree took over. To be sure it isn’t a 
perfect organization, but if we wait for a perfect one our rich young country 
will notice our apathy and disunion and pour out its riches on battleships and 
atomic bombs and a third world war. Nothing should make us prouder or more 
determined to lend our support than the UNESCO born only last November 
16. This is an opportunity only faintly glimpsed as a far-off dream before the 
war. Who can fail to be thrilled by its potentialities ? We could do so much more 
to further the purposes of these great organizations, on each of which one 
could comment indefinitely. Some of these are the salary question ; equaliza- 
tion of opportunity through Federal Aid; the many questions of sick-leave; 
tenure ; equal pay for equal work and preparation, like Bill S1178 now in Con- 
gress; recognition for superior work; teacher participation in policy making; 
better rural education ; strengthening the U. S. Office of Education ; etc. Per- 
sonally I do not in the least fear federal control, in any way that is harmful, for 
all the measures along this line are being carefully watched and improved by 
the best minds we have in education, and I’m all for trusting them, since we 
need what they are offering so desperately. So I reiterate that unless we col- 
lectively do something about all the needs and lacks in our educational service, 
I shall continue to wonder what I would have said to the young man who asked 
my friend’s advice, from one point of view. 

Sometimes I get to thinking I couldn’t argue with him that he should re 
main in the ranks. And then I get to thinking about the other point of view 
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and I am completely sure that for myself, at least, if I were to work at all there 
never could have been any other life with so many satisfactions in it, so many 
friends, so many ways to help. I have been in this great work since I was a 
green little country school teacher of sixteen ; both my parents and many others 
of my family have been teachers. I owe most of my early education and my 
greatest inspiration for learning to my father, who never in all his life earned 
more than $40 a month teaching country schools. So I know that the rewards 
and satisfactions do not by any means depend entirely on salary. 

I think of what William Lyon Phelps said about teaching: “I love to teach. 
I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure I have 
in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching than in any other way. In 
my mind, teaching is not merely a lifework, a profession, an occupation, a 
struggle: it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art so great and so difficult to 
master that a man or a woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing 
much more than his limitations and mistakes and his distances from the ideal. 
There never has been in the world’s history a period when it was more worth- 
while to be a teacher than in the twentieth century ; for there was never an age 
when such vast multitudes were eager for an education or when the necessity 
of a liberal education was so generally recognized.” 

And I think of the words of Marten Ten Hoor: “There is also the satisfac- 
tion which comes from the consciousness of being a part of the areatest single 
agency for social progress, from knowing that one is a part of the institution 
which is the custodian of truth and ideals. These rewards are after all the im- 
portant rewards. The teacher who teaches for material rewards alone is out of 
place in the profession. In fact such a person would be out of place almost 
anywhere.” 

James Hilton, author of So Well Remembered, said: “If I had a child who 
wanted to be a teacher, I would bid him God speed as if he were going to war. 
For indeed the war against prejudice, and greed, and ignorance is eternal.” 

From this point of view there is much that we as individuals and as mem- 
bers of professional organizations can do to make teaching seem attractive and 
worthwhile. Probably the most potent factor lies in our tone of voice and our 
expressed sentiments as we talk about teaching, especially as we talk with 
younger people who might be recruited, but also in the presence of the general 
public. Too many times we hear teachers say, “Oh, I am only a teacher.” We 
seldom, if ever, find people of other professions making excuses for belonging 
to their profession. We have chosen to be teachers—otherwise why haven’t we 
taken advantage of many opportunities to do something else? We should lift 
our heads and proudly proclaim—and influence others to proclaim, “I am a 
teacher. My job is the most important one in the world. I have the child almost 
every day and for many hours, and I am seeing him grow into something closer 
to the ideal I have for him.” 

Teaching children is fun and we ought to act as though it were so. It can 
not be dull to one who is a real teacher, and one without a sense of humor 
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can not be a real teacher. The master teacher, who grows with her children 
and is inspired by every evidence of new horizons for them, is not too typical 
of our profession and yet we have thousands of such teachers. We are aware 
that this is true because we know many of them, and it is also revealed by a 
study recently published by the Research Division of the NEA. Among several 
thousand questioned, at least 38 per cent said that if given a chance to begin 
over again they would unhesitatingly choose teaching; they considered it the 
most stimulating and satisfying thing they could do. 

In what other profession are the week-ends, the vacations, the hours com- 
parable with those of the teacher? Given good salaries and sense enough to 
use these wisely, the teacher is in a most enviable position. Too often, however, 
teachers make such inappropriate use of this time as to bring severe reproach 
to the profession. 

Too often teachers complain publicly about their jobs and about children, 
thus giving the public only the hard side of the picture. We often ridicule our 
fellow teachers, berate students, criticize superior officers, without thinking of 
the impression we are thus giving the public that supports us, nor for that 
matter do we think of the impression of ourselves we are giving as we thus 
express our disloyalty to the job that is ours. Too often teaching and school 
are made the butt of jokes by newspapers and magazines in their cartoons 
and in their comments about such occurrences as the opening or the closing 
day of school and the way children are supposed to feel about it. Do we do 
anything in remonstrance against such practices? How much do we do in 
parent-teacher relationships to build a good attitude toward school in our com- 
munities ? How much does the average teacher put into P.T.A. work with the 
very people who pay her salary? 

Do we dress as attractively as our means will allow, both in and out of 
school? Do we act as though life is a thrilling challenge, do we give ourselves 
normal human contacts, do we fight with all our might against the archaic idea 
that teachers should not marry? Do we read, travel, do we have fun, do we 
mix with people of other professions and pursuits in an effort to keep our minds 
alert and interesting, so that youth need not think of teaching as the drab, 
uninteresting life? I often wonder, when young people look at me as I talk to 
them about going into the teaching game, whether they are thinking, ‘‘Well, if 
it leads to what you’ve gotten out of life, what are you talking about ?” If so, I’m 
not living up to what I really feel about it. 

The shortage of new recruits to the profession is truly a shocking picture. 
It seems to me it behooves us to push our various organizations to the point of 
doing all they can to improve conditions so that the best minds will be at- 
tracted to our profession and that none other will be accepted. It will be satisfy- 
ing to rémember that we helped to find such persons and encouraged them into 
the greatest of professions—teaching the child in our midst. Perhaps our rich 
young country then will find in us so much that it can not do without that it 
will not turn sadly away but will pour out its riches to save itself in the only 
way it can ultimately be saved—through the enlightenment that true education 
alone can give. 


——_ > 
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a. Elementary Social Studies 
‘on Ralph W. Cordier 
bya 


¢ 





Head, Department of Social Studies, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 


veral 
begin Pe ’ ’ ; 
t the The crucial times in which we live are making unmistakable demands upon 
every field of learning from the nursery school through the university. This is 
cate particularly true of the social studies, which have to do with the development 
zh to of social and civic attitudes and skills, understandings that require a time and 
a spatial perspective, and appreciations of our American heritage. 
onl By force of circumstances children have become world-minded. They learn 
of momentous events and distant places through their soldier fathers, through 
hes radio reports and dinner table conversation. A point which adults are prone 
nil to overlook is that, by reason of their immaturity and limited learning, much 
1g of of this knowledge is not only readily gained by children but easily lost because 
that it lacks significant meaning. To meet this newly aroused interest on the part 
thus of children and the public demand for a more effective program of civic educa- 
shool tion, school systems and individual teachers have revised their procedures and 
ota offerings in the social studies. Other teachers, immune to the changing cultural 
sing frame of reference, slavishly adhere toan outmoded program of social education. 
oa The foundations of social education are laid through instruction in elemen- 
> ie tary social studies. It is in this field that an effort to improve social education 
all should begin. Such an effort to streamline instruction in elementary social 
: ae studies should be guided by two basic considerations. The first one is that, 
irrespective of whether children are to live in an age of social conflict or in an 
nial age of so-called normalcy, there are certain skills, understandings, and attitudes 
ion and appreciations that must be developed if they are to make progress in 
des secondary social studies and if, eventually, they are to understand the world 
an about them. The other consideration is that the changing frame of cultural 
onde reference requires that we eliminate outmoded materials and replace them with 
rab new materials, viewpoints, and fresh emphases. Both of these considerations 
k to should be colored by the continuous reminder that children must live as chil- 
il. if dren while they learn. Social education at this level must be seen through 
l’ *: children’s eves and must be translated in terms of the experiences and observa- 
tions of children. 
ee The field of elementary history will serve to illustrate the application of 
t of the first of the foregoing considerations. Basic learning skills that can and 
a should be developed in this subject include (a) the use of such essential 
sfy- vocabulary terms as time, colony, frontier, migration, community, govern- 
irs ment, citizen, cause, effect; (b) map interpretation to determine location, 
sich direction, distance, and the influence of geography upon history ; (c) inter- 
it it pretation of pictures and charts that are found in elementary histories ; (d) self- 


wy expression through maps, pictures, and charts; (e) the tracing of simple 
sequences through the recognition of causes and results ; and (f) simple reason- 


tion attas 
ing and generalization. 
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Basic understandings that should come from a study of elementary history 
include (a) the idea that people and events of the past should be viewed in the 
light of the age in which they lived and occurred; (b) that continuity and 
change have characterized the life of man through time; (c) that we live as we 
do because of our heritage but that we do and can improve our ways of living; 
(d) that our society is becoming increasingly interdependent; and (e) that 
history really happened and continues to happen on this actual earth where 
we now live and work. 

Attitudes and appreciations to be developed through elementary history 
include (a) an appreciation for our social heritage derived from other times 
and peoples; (b) positive social cooperation as the means of being helpful to 
one another; (c) interest in deepening the time concepts of children; and 
(d) a genuine curiosity about the past which will not only broaden the normal 
interest of children but sharpen their understanding of the developing world 
and afford them worthwhile enjoyment. 

Similar goals and values should be formulated for instruction in primary 
social studies, geography, and elementary civic education. They facilitate meet- 
ing the peculiar needs of children and effective learning in these subjects. 

It is at the primary grade level that we have achieved some measure of 
success in laying the foundations of social learning, respecting at the same time 
the dominating interests of children. A warning needs to be sounded, however. 
It is that we tend to carry the child too fast and too far in the expansion and 
range of his social comprehension. The work of the first grade may well be con- 
fined to a deeper and more meaningful elaboration of family living. In the 
second grade major attention should be given to a similar treatment of com- 
munity living. The use of typical urban and rural communities should be 
flexible enough so that the child’s own community may be used for concrete 
reference and application. Reference to community features, services, and 
helpers should be direct and specific. 

Community living should be continued in the third grade. It should bea 
study of living in communities rather than in a community. By employing 
selected communities the child will not only be led to see and understand the 
variations in community living but will develop the concept of a nation of com- 
munities by observing their interdependency and the things they have in com- 
mon. The element of time may be introduced at this point by the inclusion of 
community living in frontier and colonial times. 

It is at the fourth grade that our real problems begin in formulating a satis- 
factory program of elementary social studies. The fourth grade represents an 
administrative break in the larger school systems. It is from here on that the 
demands bearing upon the second of the considerations mentioned above come 


into full play. It is at this point that the subjects of geography and history make [ 


their appearance. Geography offers an easy transition from the third grade 
because it continues to employ the community approach with an emphasis on 
food, clothing, shelter, and transportation requiring little more than a spatial 
extension to world peoples and places. But the history program in many schools 
breaks abruptly with the primary work. An attempt is made to employ a sweep- 
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ing and rigid chronology for which children are not yet prepared. The com- 
munity approach gives way to an epochal approach. The old world background 
course involves the use of many vocabulary terms that are beyond the com- 
prehension of the fourth grade child. Nor does this course correlate effectively 
with fourth grade geography. What is needed here is a continued use of the 
community approach emphasizing the basic elements of food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, and recreation along with a flexible chronology and a wider 
selection of materials that will cut through and go beyond a narrow treat- 
ment of the rise of western civilization along Mediterranean shores and in 
medieval Europe. 

The complementary offerings in history and geography in the fifth grade 
provide some basis for gratification. On the other hand, both are in need of 
revision. Because of the growing stress upon the unity of the Americas, fifth 
grade geography should be extended to include Central and South America 
and the island of the West Indies along with North America. Likewise fifth 
grade American history should include contemporary developments in both 
Canada and Latin America. If the recommendations of the Committee on 
American History in the Schools and Colleges for the appropriate division 
and gradation of materials at four levels of learning are followed, we should be 
able to confine such a revised and vitalized course in American history to the 
scope of one year at this level. 

Similar revisions are needed in sixth grade geography and history. The 
tendency to treat parts of Asia as empire projections of Europe should give 
way to the treatment of such divisions as India, Indo China, and the East Indies 
as integral parts of Asia. The arbitrary division as between the northern and 
southern hemispheres should be minimized. An even more sweeping revision 
is needed in sixth grade history. Instead of repeating old world backgrounds 
of the fourth grade in a more intensive way, it is suggested that we offer a new 
course dealing with selected peoples and nations of the modern European, 
Asiatic, and African worlds. The selection of peoples should observe regional 
economic and cultural patterns. The course should stress the cultural variations 
and the basic and common interests that motivate men rather than the political 
and nationalistic interests of these peoples. Such a course would not only give 
elementary children their only opportunity to study the modern world but it 
would serve as an effective backdrop against which to rest the study of Amer- 
ican history in the seventh grade and would facilitate effective correlation with 
. sixth grade geography. 

What social studies should. characterize the program of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the eight-year elementary school is a question which can be 
answered only in terms of what is proposed for the intermediate grades. It 
should include a course in American history based upon but extending beyond 
fifth grade American history and a course in world geography organized in 
reference to but stressing viewpoints beyond those required in middle grade 
geography. These, together with a due emphasis upon state history and geog- 
raphy, should serve to broaden the child’s understanding of a developing world 
and lay the foundations for the secondary social studies. 


——— 
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There are a number of implications bearing upon the basic considerations 
mentioned at the opening of this article which deserve special emphasis. The 
first is that if an effective and a firm foundation for social education is to be 
laid, the elementary program of social studies must be planned as a whole. 
This will provide the means of eliminating much chaff and waste motion, thus 
enabling us to serve the peculiar needs and interests of children more effec- 
tively. The second one is based upon the assumption that courses in history 
and geography will continue to carry the burden of social education in the 
middle and upper elementary grades. It is important that the materials and 
instruction in these courses should be correlated more effectively than they 
have ever been before. The one is as essential to the other as the drama and 
the stage setting are to each other. To achieve this purpose, however, both must 
undergo a mutual revision. Finally, the time is at hand when the demands of 
a changing child and adult world require a dynamic program of social educa- 
tion. This requires that the academic basis of social learning should be stream- 
lined and that there should be an increased instructional reference to child 
experiences and learning beyond the classroom. 





Democracy at Work in the School 


Jane Oliver 


Associate Professor of Education, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 


It was October and the Hill Demonstration School of Delta State Teachers 
College had been in session five weeks. During the first week of school it was 
decided that we would follow our old rules for the playground until another 
Rules Committee, made up of two representatives from each of the six grades 
of the school, could do its work. The committee has had three meetings with 
the principal in which the rules of the year before were discussed and their 
further need questioned. Our over-all rule is, “Play so you won’t hurt ‘your- 
self, other people, or property.” We need smaller rules to help us with our big 
rule. The committee is now making its report at the school assembly. 

A fourth grade member says, “The committee has decided that we still 
need the rule that says, “ ‘Don’t climb on any building,’ because if we climb 
on a building we might fall and hurt ourselves, or we might knock the paint 
off or scratch the bricks and that would destroy property.” 

As each rule is presented by a member of the committee, discussion is 
called for. A second grader asks, “Does that mean we can’t climb on the sides 
of the little porches by our front doors?” The principal answers this question 
with another one, “What will happen if we climb on that part of the building?” 
Several hands go up, but she waits for the child who asked the question to 
answer. “Well, we might knock the paint off like Phillip said.” Another child 
adds, “And everyone will see that it’s off because that’s the part of our building 
everyone goes through first.” 
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This question having been settled, the principal asks if anyone else has 
something to say about the rule. When no one answers, she puts the rule to 
a vote. “If you think this is a good rule for us to have this year, if you think it 
will help you not to hurt yourself, other people, or property as you play, and 
if you are willing to take it as your rule, raise your hand.” If there is a dissenting 
vote, the child is asked why he thinks it is not a good rule. If he gives a good 
reason, or a reason he thinks is good, he is put on a committee to draw up a 
better rule to be reported back to the school. 

In this school, the assembly meets twice a week. The Friday meeting is 
given over to programs about their work, presented by the different groups 
of children, but gradually the Tuesday meeting has become the time for dis- 
cussing the problems of the school, for making decisions, and for planning how 
best to carry out these decisions. 

Anvone can bring up a subject he thinks needs to be talked about. At first 
the children often came to the principal with requests like, “Miss Oliver, make 
the little children stay away from our baseball diamond” ; or, “The fourth grade 
children stay in the swings all the time. and the rest of us don’t get a chance to 
swing; make them take turns”; or, “Make the boys stop chasing us.” When 
immediate action was not essential, these requests were met with the suggestion, 
“Maybe we had better talk that over in assembly. Will you bring it up next 
Tuesday ?” Now the children say, “Miss Oliver, I believe we had better decide 
what to do about riding other people’s bicycles. Shall I bring it up in assembly ?” 
Sometimes a teacher or the principal tells of happenings or conditions that keep 
the school from being a good school and asks the children for discussion 
and help. 

The principal has been the chairman presiding at these meetings, as children 
of this age group (kindergarten through sixth grade) need to see an impartial 
chairman presiding and setting them an example they can follow later. The 
object is not to train children in parliamentary procedure at this point, but to 
give them a realization that there are democratic ways of solving problems and 
that bringing out all sides in discussion is one of the best wavs. 

The words democracy and democratic are used often. ‘“What is the demo- 
cratic way of settling this?” the principal asks; or, “If this were Germany, I 
would just say, ‘It takes you too long to get to your rooms at noon. Now 
stop it!’ Then you would stop or be sorry. But this is a democratic country 
and a democratic school, so when we are doing something that keeps us from 
doing our work well, we talk it over and try to find out why we are doing it, 
and decide what we need to do to stop doing it. Who can tell us one thing that 
is making us take so long to get to our rooms at fioon?” 

An unsolved problem may be held over for further discussion in assembly 
or each group may talk it over further in their rooms. In the case mentioned 
above, we had time in assembly only to find out why it took so long in the hall 
after dinner. Each group later drew up suggestions as to what might be done 
to relieve the situation. In order to show the good thinking children can do, if 
allowed, the ideas they submitted are quoted. These were compiled, the practical 
ones used, and the waste of time stopped immediately. 
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aa Grade: 
. Be more quiet. 
. Slow down—too much haste makes waste. 
. Post a notice to remind us. 
. Don’t push and crowd on the stairs. 
Drink from the fountain at your end of the hall. 
. Station people to remind us to keep moving. 
- Do these things, not just talk about doing them. 


Fifth Grade: 
1. Be more quiet. 
2. Stop playing when the bell rings. 
3. Stop talking in the halls. 
4. Walk in the halls instead of running. 
5. First graders wait and let the older children drink first. 
6. Drink out of the fountain at your end of the hall. 


Fourth Grade: 

. Line up at the fountains better. 

Walk in. 

. Stop talking. 

. Go quietly up the stairs. 

. Stop all playing when the bell rings. 
Don’t try to beat others to the fountain. 


Grade: 

. Come in more quietly (muffler on). 

Put brakes on coming up stairs. 

. Don’t try to catch up with anybody. 

Don’t block the hall or stairway by waiting for others. 
. Ring the bell earlier. 

. Walk up the stairs on your feet. 

Keep to the right on the stairs. 

. Keep your hands to yourself. 

When the bell rings, play time is over. 
Have someone hold the outside doors open. 
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Another problem solved this way arose when the college authorities decided 
to open the outdoor pool to the children at an early spring date. The announce- 
ment was met with enthusiasm, permission was brought from parents, and all 
seemed well organized when the weather turned cold. At assembly a child asked 
if the pool would be open that day, which was answered with, “Do you think 
it should be?” A discussion of weather suitable for outdoor swimming fol- 
lowed. One boy remarked that he couldn’t have gone anyhow, because he had 
a cold. This brought on more talk. When the bell rang, it was suggested that 
each class decide when they should not swim. The first grade listed: 


We will not swim: 
when it is raining 
when it is cold 
when we have just been sick 
when we have sinus infection 
when we have earache 
when we have a cold 
when we have sores 
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With this list orf their bulletin board for reference, when swimming time 
came, the teacher simply asked each child if he could go that day. Each in- 
dividual held himself to the standards he had helped to make. Incidentally 
valuable lessons in healthful living were learned and used. 

Sometimes a committee is appointed to get facts needed before a decision 
can be reached. The first Easter after the war began, the teachers wondered 
whether or not we should use eggs for our usual school Easter egg hunt. When 
this was brought up for discussion in assembly, the children argued vigorously. 
“But our hens are laying so many eggs, Mother can’t sell them. I can bring 
some from home,” several of them said. A committee was then appointed to 
call the Home Demonstration Agent of the county to ask her if our using the 
eggs would keep them from others who might need them more than we did. 
We found that the government had not yet set up an egg depot in our section 
and that the farmers would be glad to have us buy their eggs to keep them from 
being wasted. So we had our usual Easter celebration. The children were doing 
better thinking than the teachers in that case. 

By setting this pattern, based on the town meetings of the New Englanders, 
we familiarize our boys and girls with a democratic procedure which they may 
follow when the inevitable problems of living together arise. Because they have 
gained satisfaction many times from following this procedure at school, we 
hope they will tend to use it in situations outside of school, both now and later 
as adult citizens. 





‘In the Hour of Need 


Two high school teachers were visiting the elementary school in which 
they had been active. One was playing the piano and the other was leading the 
singing in the assembly period, as they had formerly done. 

The principal called for “A Mighty Fortress is our God.” The leader said, 
“Children, let me tell you something. When I was here with you all the time, 
I often wondered if our principal knew what she was doing when she insisted 
on singing “A Mighty Fortress is our God,” “Onward Christian Soldiers,” and 
similar hymns. Well, she did. Not long ago one of our boys came back from 
foreign service and called to see me. He said: 

“I was in Italy. We had been fighting for 36 hours without relief. We were 
trudging along in the mud—tired, hungry, dirty, some of us sick—when we 
passed a place where they were holding a service, and what do you think they 
were singing ?” 

“T don’t know, what?” I asked. 

“*A Mighty Fortress is our God,’” he replied. “I fell down in the mud 
and cried and cried, until my column passed on. Miss W——, it was just like 
a hand from home reached out to help me. I got up, ready to fight a battalion 
single-handed !”—Lucy Mason Holt, Principal, Ocean View School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. : 
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Getting Full Value from the 
Group Testing Program 


Warren G. Findley 


Assistant Director, Division of Examinations and Testing, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New York 


The use of standardized group tests of achievement, so common in the 
elementary schools of today, requires classroom time that might otherwise be 
devoted to instruction, often requires special scheduling, involves considerable 
time for scoring and interpretation—usually by the classroom teachers—and 
costs money. It therefore behooves us to examine our group testing programs 
to find how maximum value can be obtained from them. 

Standarized group tests are relatively recent developments, having been 
in use for hardly more than thirty years. Before then it was common to depend 
upon informal classroom tests during the year, and final examinations usually 
prepared by the teachers for their own classes. These final examinations were 
viewed as means of deciding on promotion and credit. First steps toward 
standardization were taken when uniform school-wide, city-wide or state-wide 
final examinations were provided as a means of insuring independent, impartial 
appraisal of achievement. 

The impetus to the development of standardized group tests of achievement 
came from a variety of sources. Studies revealed how widely teachers differed 
in their evaluation of the same answer papers; several varieties of more objec- 
tive questions were devised, and intelligence testing during and immediately 
following World War I showed how greatly individuals differed in the mental 
ability required in school work. Uniform objective tests of achievement were 
conceived as the means of “measuring” the correspondingly great differences in 
levels of achievement of pupils in the school subjects. 

For some time in most places, and even to this day in many places, stand- 
ardized achievement tests have continued to serve primarily as more appropriate 
or supplementary measures of achievement at the year’s end in the common 
branches of learning. But the psychology of individual differences that con- 
tributed to the rise of standardized tests has led to other new practices that 
affect the use of such tests. Promotion on the basis of grade standards of 
achievement has gradually given way to almost automatic promotion on the 
basis of age. It has become increasingly apparent that more detailed informa- 
tion on the nature of each pupil’s scholastic strengths and weaknesses and more 
continuous records of his development are essential to dealing with his in- 
dividual differences in achievement. New and varied materials and methods of 
instruction, adapted to individual differences, cost money and make increased 
demands on teachers for preliminary and in-service preparation for teaching. 

The implications of these trends for the group testing program may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 
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. Group testing might best be conducted in the fall. ; 

. Group testing should yield detailed information on a pupil’s achievement, i.e., should 
be at least semi-diagnostic in character, 

. Results of group testing should be made part of a cumulative record of each pupil’s 
progress. 

. Group testing should be limited to grade levels where the results are reliable and 
helpful. 

. Use of results of group achievement testing should be related to evidence of 
scholastic aptitude, such as intelligence tests provide. 

. So far as possible, the cost in time and money of group testing should be reduced. 


A long step forward can be taken by establishing an annual fall program 
of group testing. If promotion into a grade is no longer to be based on meeting 
minimum standards of achievement and such promotion policies are to result 
in wider individual differences in every grade, fall testing in basic skills and 
areas of understanding will provide data essential to the teacher as she begins 
work with her new class. Testing at this time gives up-to-the-minute evidence 
as to what learning has survived the summer vacation to become the basis for 
further progress. Such evidence is also more relevant to the administrator’s 
interest in appraising the status and progress of his charges than that which 
has commonly been obtained at the end of the school year. Moreover, if group 
testing is done in the fall, teachers will be less inclined to teach for specific tests. 
Testing at this time places a wholesome emphasis on collaboration between 
teacher and pupil to achieve goals of instruction in the year ahead. 

If the teacher is to use test information to guide instruction, the results 
must reflect achievement in specific and definitely improvable skills rather than 
in such general terms as subjects. The Mathematics Progress Tests, available 
through the State Education Department for use in New York State schools, 
yield separate scores on five aspects of problem solving: (1) social information 
and quantitative concepts that are the basis for understanding the context of 
mathematical situations or problems; (2) computational skill; (3) ability to 
choose the operation or operations required to solve particular problems ; 
(4) ability to determine whether one has sufficient data to solve problems and 
to reject data irrelevant to the solutions; (5) ability to carry through the com- 
plete act of problem solving, using all the abilities separately measured in the 
other parts of the tests. 

Test B: Word-Study Skills of the Jowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 
measures progress along five lines: reading maps, knowing sources of informa- 
tion, using the dictionary, using an index, and reading charts, graphs and 
tables. Tests thus subdivided provide the teacher with information about the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of the class as a whole and of individual 
pupils that permits planning of instruction or further diagnostic testing to 
meet demonstrated needs. Profile charts showing the achievement of individuals 
and classes in the various skills bring out strengths and weaknesses with especial 
clarity to both teacher and administrator. They also motivate pupil effort to- 
ward progress and provide a basis for intelligent understanding by parents of 
their children’s status and progress. 

If testing in the basic areas is done each year at the opening of school in the 


_— 
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fall and the results are entered on cumulative records kept for each pupil, each 
teacher is provided not only with data concerning the current year’s testing 
but also with evidence of the previous progress of her new pupils. Achievement 
on this year’s test takes on added significance when judged in the light of 
previous achievement and relevant notations about health, sogial and emotional 
development, etc., that may be entered on such records. A pupil’s seemingly 
mediocre achievement this year may represent significant improvement over 
his very poor achievement of earlier years, as a result of serious effort on his 
part and, perhaps, special assistance by his teacher. Such progress, which could 
not be inferred from the results of this year’s testing alone, merits attention and 
encouragement. 

What has been said above applies generally to the group testing of pupils 
from grade 4 up. In the primary grades, informal testing is generally to be 
preferred to standardized testing. In these grades children are still acquiring 
elementary skill in reading and the minimum vocabulary essential to dealing 
with standardized test materials. Many printed standardized tests for these 
grades call for reading to such an extent as to make reading ability the main 
factor actually tested, regardless of the title and content of the particular tests, 
Others are devoted to testing only the mechanics of subjects, like computing in 
arithmetic or spelling in English. Until children have matured sufficiently to 
handle well-rounded tests, it is better to omit formal group testing of the 
mechanical aspects of subjects. Until it is practicable in actual test situations 
to relate computation to problem solving and spelling to effective writing, it 
is better not to risk drawing undue attention and effort to those aspects of the 
subjects that are easiest to test. 

There are, however, some standardized tests that are useful in these grades, 
In the first grade or at the end of kindergarten, “readiness” tests may be helpful 
to teachers in judging pupils’ readiness to undertake beginning study of the 
printed word and other work of the first grade. At the beginning of second and 
third grades carefully selected standardized reading tests will aid many teachers 
to appraise the general level of reading ability of each of their pupils, as in 
later grades the more detailed program of progress testing provides data on 
many counts. 

A word regarding intelligence testing. At primary levels, group intelligence 
testing—and group testing is most common—will add little to what is learned 
from a reading readiness test. The unreliability of intelligence measures from 
group testing at these levels makes it wise to avoid the temptation such testing 
brings to enter a very doubtful IQ on the pupil’s early record. In the inter- 
mediate grades the situation is quite different. Pupils are generally adaptable 
to group testing and the results of intelligence testing provide helpful clues in 
determining the approaches to be made to pupils having difficulty in their 
studies. One with a high IQ may be presumed to have prospects of considerable 
improvement if the specific source of difficulty in learning can be found; one 
with a low IQ may be expected to have considerable difficulty, at least in the 
immediate future, in most of his learning and should therefore be encouraged 
in his studies but not exhorted to seek to attain tremendous progress. 
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Annual administration of a group intelligence test at the beginning of grades 
4, 5 and 6 should yield data immediately useful. The three separate testings 
will result in establishing a reliable measure for future as well as immediate 
reference. At higher levels it may again be questioned whether anything useful 
in general school practice is accomplished by group intelligence testing. What 
has been learned of IQ in the intermediate grades and what may be ascertained 
by fall testing of skills in the upper grades provide all the necessary evidence 
of status and progress and a sufficient basis for prognosis of general or special 
success in advanced grades. 

In group testing, finally, cost in time and money can be greatly reduced if 
separate answer sheets are provided so the test booklets can be used over again 
many times. Children from grade 4 up adapt satisfactorily to such materials. 
Time is saved by the teachers in scoring the tests because handling of booklets 
is changed to handling of compact sheets of answers. Further time saving is 
possible if the answer sheets are adapted to machine scoring, a method that 
also saves money if the teachers’ time in marking papers by hand is counted. 
The cost of progress tests has been reduced to as little as half a cent per pupil 
in each area (reading, mathematics) in New York State schools where the 
preparation of test materials of all kinds is an accepted function of the State 
Education Department and schools are charged only the costs of printing and 
handling. 





CAdventure' 


[Contributor’s Note.—Quite likely the parties of the first part in this incident have 
never thought of it again. Accordingly, it may be all the more enjoyed, Names in this 
story are actual names.] 


The Washington School maintained a shower room which was used almost 
daily under the direction of the nurse or the prin-ipal for bathing bodies that 
needed it. 

Earl had seen the boys go and return happy, so he inquired about it. He 
was told that the shower was for boys who couldn’t take a bath at home every 
week, 

A day or two later, Earl was in the bath-line and declared he had not had 
a bath for two weeks. The nurse knew Earl was the son of the Superintendent 
of Schools, but she reasoned that water was cheap and gave him a towel. 

Next day a note came to the teacher from a very understanding mother: 


Dear Miss Brittain: 
A second bath for Earl yesterday didn’t hurt him. He merely exaggerated how 
long since morning —Mrs. WiLLarp E, Givens. 





1This anecdote and those on page 46 were contributed by Peter H. Snyder, Principal, John Adams 
School, San Diego, California. 
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The Play School and Its Program 


Rowena M. Shoemaker and Doris L. Bock} 


Assistant Director and Field Consultant, Play Schools Association, 
New York, New York 





———_. 


For nearly thirty years the Play Schools Association has been concerned with 
play programs designed to meet the developmental needs of elementary-school-age 
children, in their out-of-school hours. Play schools have been operated in, and with 
the help of, all kinds of community agencies. Their service to children continues to 
grow in scope and value, as it is enriched by the findings of educational research, by 
experimentation and by coordinating community resources. The play school described 
in this report is operated in conjunction with the New York City Board of Education 
and is housed in a New York City public school. 











The Setting—The Washington Heights Play School in Public School 169, 
Manhattan, is a truly American school, for its children are representative of 
practically all of the strains that have made America. Their parents—or grand- 
parents—came here from thirty-two different countries. They are Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants ; Negro and white. A number of the children themselves 
are foreign born, having come to the United States in recent years from invaded 
countries and from areas suffering mass persecution of minority peoples. 

All neighborhood children of school age may attend the Washington Heights 
Play School. The demand for admission, however, has been greater than 
budgetary allotments could cover. As a result there has been, and is, a long 
waiting list and the children with special needs have been given preference in 
admission. In setting up criteria for admission, children of working mothers, 
childrer of men in the armed services, children referred by a family agency 
because of special need: for group experience, and children referred to the 
Play School by the staff of the day school are, by and large, given first con- 
sideration. 

Although a good many families moved away from the neighborhood as the 
new arrivals settled there, many of the old families remained. Each of these 
periods of change produced its own problems of social adjustment and presented 
a challenge to the community. to build a pattern of inter-cultural understanding. 

Organizational Steps—The original organization of the Washington 
Heights Play School came in response to a direct request from the principal 
of Public School 169 and the immediate neighborhood need, which at that time 
was based upon the arrival of large numbers of emigré children from Europe— 
and its disturbing effect on neighborhood patterns. The Play School began with 
a small enrollment, planned for an average attendance of fifty children, in order 
to develop the program gradually and carefully in a neighborhood unaccustomed 
to a philosophy of education which places real importance upon children’s play 

activities. Today the enrollment is over 150. 





1 Miss Shoemaker is director of the Washington Heights Play School and Miss Bock is an instructor 
in the School of Education, New York University. 
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In addition to the use of the building and its facilities, the Board of Educa- 
tion has made increasingly important contributions to the functioning of this 
year-round program, after school in winter and all day in summer. In the 
beginning there were three groups, arranged according to age-level interests. 
The five to sevens were in one group, the eights and nines in another, and the 
ten to twelves in a third. Kindergarten and special classrooms were used, be- 
cause these were the rooms best adapted to the purposes of the play school, 
with their movable furniture and greater floor space. The salaries of director 
and teachers were originally covered by private funds, as were the materials 
and expendable supplies, with Board of Education help in both areas for the 
summer only.” 

At present, two members of the winter staff and five of the summer staff 
are supplied by the Department of Recreation and Community Activities of the 
Board of Education. In the early days, there was little if any continuity between 
the day-school and the after-school program. The play groups could use the 
space but had to leave each classroom exactly as they found it. Materials were 
separate and apart. As might have been expected, teachers of the regular school 
classes were often reluctant to have their classrooms used for other purposes 
after three o’clock. Through the years, a gradual change in attitude and under- 
standing has developed. Individual conferences and joint staff meetings have 
helped the teachers of both programs to understand one another’s aims and 
problems. Some teachers have been willing and even eager to work in both 
programs. Those who have had this experience have indicated how much under- 
standing of the ways of children they have been able to gain from the more 
rounded experience of knowing the child throughout his entire day. 

Coordination—The summer experiences of the Play School were also 
separate and apart in the first years at Washington Heights, for the play groups 
were the only ones in the building at that time. In the summer of 1944, the com- 
bined services of the Board of Education and the Play Schools Association 
were extended further. The Board of Education realized that the Play School 
was serving the all-day needs of many of the neighborhood children. It felt, 
however, as did we, that there were many more children—especially in the 
early adolescent period—who needed to have at least part of the day for recrea- 
tional activities under trained leadership. A playground was therefore opened 
at this school under a joint director, with coordinated programs for all of the 
children. These combined efforts in planning and operation made it possible for 
us to increase our age range from five to twelve to five through fourteen, and 
enriched as well as increased the value of our service to the community. This 
double program provided a basis for coordinating children’s activities for the 
entire neighborhood. 

Early in June the social worker attached to the school registered for the 
play groups those five- to ten-year-old children who needed all day continuous 
care from nine o’clock through five. When a mother came in to register her 
young child for the play group, the social worker used this opportunity to 





? Hofheimer Foundation supplied funds to initiate and carry on the winter program. 
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describe the playground program as well, and to encourage the attendance of 
older children in the family who could not come all day, every day. 

Although it was not possible to reach every parent before the opening of 
the coordinated program, this type of guidance was continued throughout the 
summer and a two-way service was developed. Sometimes it was found that 
a particular child did not seem to need the play group experience but was 
happier in, and made a better adjustment to, the recreational program. In such 
a case a parent conference was held and a transfer made to the playground, 
This was particularly true of the older boys who needed a more athletic type 
of activity. On the other hand, some of the younger children were found coming 
to the playground every morning at nine o’clock, staying until noon, going 
home to lunch and coming right back to the playground for the remainder 
of the day. For these youngsters the more individualized care of the play group 
was indicated. Again, a conference with the parents, interpreting both indoor 
and outdoor activities, including the hot lunch and afternoon rest or nap, meant 
a transfer from the playground to the play school. 

It was found that the two programs blend so naturally that playground 
children have a healthy curiosity regarding the other group activities. They like 
to be invited to the assemblies ; they like to use the gymnasium ; the older boys 
especially enjoy the opportunity to go to the shop and carry on individual 
hobbies and group construction under the guidance of the teachers. Some good 
healthy competition has developed through organized games. Older boys, even 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds, have learned grown-up attitudes toward little 
people. They have volunteered to assist teachers on trips to the neighborhood 
park, to local wading and swimming pools. Some of the older girls have taught 
the younger ones to knit and sew. 

When the summer of 1944 ended, the essential quality of the coordinated 
program was continued into the winter. The play school now operates from two 
o’clock to five in the afternoon, and the playground is open from three to six. 
A visitor to the center would have difficulty in determining where one part of 
the program ends and the other begins. This has indeed become a center for 
all the children, who feel that they belong to everything that is happening and 
that it is their program.® : 

Staff—In a large urban situation there are a. variety of community 
organizations willing to work with the school. For the purposes of this report, 
we have selected one community service to cite as an example. The school 
nurse, assigned by the Department of Health, forms an important link between 
the home and the school, in both of its aspects. This nurse assists with the 
medical examination of all children. Her records of examination, recommenda- 
tions to parents, and follow-up health work are all used by the rest of the staff. 
She gives first aid and cares for the immediate health needs of the children. The 

Washington Heights School nurse has also helped the teachers by interpreting 
the preventive and corrective health needs of the youngsters, and has made the 
health program an integral part of the total educational picture. 





* The present principal of Public School 169 is Mrs. Paula Mills. The present Play School director is 
Mrs. a gee Dr. John Conroy is Assistant Superintendent in charge of the district in which this 
school is loca 
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For the day-to-day building of a truly community-centered school, the 
teaching staff is all-important. The smoother the combined program functions, 
the more effective the teaching; the better the quality of teaching, the more 
readily adaptable the program becomes to the needs of the children. Given 
a group of teachers with the best possible training and experience, it is the 
director’s responsibility to see that their individual talents are utilized, that the 
staff meets often to plan and work together to maintain a consistent approach 
toward children, parents, and program. Even the best trained teachers, with 
experience in forward-looking schools, may need help in understanding this 
enriched, expanded work-play program in its relation to the highest aims of 
child development. Respect for the dignity of each child, recognition of his 
contributions, sympathetic understanding of his shortcomings must all be part 
of the teacher’s equipment for the job. While building toward patterns of 
wholesome group living, we cannot afford to lose sight of the significance of 
the functioning of each individual within the group. This is as true of inter-staff 
relations as it is of pupil-teacher living in each classroom. 

Program—‘Because ‘play’ is important to a child’s development, a worth- 
while play school program is based upon the natural play interests of each age 
level. How then does such a program differ from ordinary school? The play 
program is developed around the contemporary scene and current events, 
children’s interest in the occupations of the immediate world and their per- 
sonal experiences. These are expressed primarily through dramatic play, 
words, music, dancing and games, and with adequate plastic materials. The 
raw materials out of which children develop play are: sand, water, blocks, 
paints, clay, wood, tools, scrap materials and toys—including dolls, animals, 
transportation vehicles, housekeeping accessories, and occupational toys. They 
transform these raw materials into play which fits their own emotigns and 
experiences. They move freely and play with other children in small groups, 
or alone. Unlike the activity in the school proper, which must cover the subjects 
of a fixed curriculum, the play projects may be short-lived, changing with 
children’s rapidly shifting interests.”’* 

There is no set and inflexible program for play schools. Neighborhood and 
school facilities, community interests and occupations, the age-levels of the 
children, and the quality and extent of cooperation between play school and 
other agencies are all factors which influence the scheduling and content of 
the daily program. The seasons of the year will also determine the time element 
and many of the activities included in the planning. 

The programs are dictated by the children’s own developmental needs. The 
emphasis is, first, on emotional expression through play activities and, second, 
on intellectual growth through skill and information, although such achievement 
is almost invariably involved. It is a functional program which helps children 
contribute to the work of the community and recognize the value of their own 
contributions. Programs are adapted to immediate as well as long view objec- 
tives and should be flexible enough to meet age-level needs. Alternating the 
quiet and active periods helps to avoid fatigue and restlessness, 


un Lambert and Staff Members of the Play Schools Association, School’s Out. Harper & Brothers, 
P. 94-55. 
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From the great number of experiences which the children at Public Schoo} 
169 have enjoyed, we have selected a few to describe briefly, as examples of 
the content of our “curriculum.” 

Puppets—A group of children, who were especially interested in puppets 
and stage-craft, organized a puppet club. They began by calling a meeting of 
all children who liked to sew, paint, make things, and do dramatics, with the 
teacher most interested in puppets as their leader. At this first meeting they 
discussed their plans and established working rules. The third floor main hall 
was designated as the puppet center and the available space arranged accord. 
ingly. Three separate areas were organized and set up for construction of 

‘puppets and props, for painting and for conferences. As the interest grew, the 
original group split up into two clubs—the Seniors, aged ten to twelve, and the 
Juniors, aged seven through nine. Each club had committees for playwriting, 
costume making, scene design; also an editorial staff for announcements, 
bulletin boards, and publicity work in general. Although the Juniors and 
Seniors met separately in their clubs, there was much interplay of interests 
and much sharing of jobs and criticism. Some of the seven-year-olds, for in- 
stance, wanted to make paper bag puppets of characters in stories told to them 
by a member of the Public Library staff. Three senior puppet club members 
demonstrated the puppet construction and supervised the younger children’s 
work. The oldest children wrote original plays reflecting their own immediate 
concerns. One was about “The New Boy in Play School” ; another was called 
“Our Victory Garden.” These older children made quite creditable, lifelike 
puppets which often resembled themselves. When the puppet theater was ready 
and the actor puppets were made, the club members gave their shows for all 
groups in the school. Dialogue and stage business were graded to the age level 
of the gudience, with little coaching by the teacher. 

The puppetry activities have developed from a small summer play experi- 
ence into a year-round, all-school interest. The puppet theater is now part of 
the permanent equipment of the school and is used during as well as after 
school hours. 

Helping the Government—The children have taken part in many activities 


contributing to the war effort. They have organized salvage drives, led by the | 


members of the C.M.C. (Conservations Materials Club) of the school. They 
began as simple responses to our nation’s need and to the children’s own love 
of collecting. Later this developed into trading of needed articles, sales of valu- 
able scrap materials, with proceeds going to the Red Cross, and plays given 
in the assembly to present the results of their own efforts and to inspire the 
whole school to pitch in and help. 

A Victory Garden was a cooperative enterprise started early in May with 
the day school and play school caring for it jointly. When school closed at the 
end of June, the summer play school took it over and carried it through. 

Teachers, too, helped in the emergencies caused by the war. In addition to 
handling the problem of issuing ration books, and other large-scale community 
situations, many of the regular day school teachers volunteered to give their 
special service on the home front right in their own school building. Some of 
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these volunteer teachers took charge of the work in the Victory Garden, others 
helped with shop work, music and dancing. One teacher acted as librarian and 
story-teller. A Teachers’ Source Room with constantly changing exhibits of 
reference materials and a visual aids service was maintained. Some of the 
teachers also worked with parents at sewing and knitting for service organiza- 
tions. The parents were able to come much closer to classroom teachers in this 
way than many of them had ever been before. 

In previous years, the play school had a separate library from that of the 
day school. It was possible, with the aid of these teacher volunteers, to catalogue 
over five hundred play school books and add them to the regular school library, 
now functioning for both programs. The decoration and maintenance of this 
room as well as its use is now also a joint project. These are only a few of the 
many ways in which the day school and play school have been able to serve 
each other and enrich the total picture for children. 

Parent Partictpation—Any program that aims to improve community 
living for children must recognize the tremendous importance of its interpreta- 
tion to the parents. At Washington Heights, a member of the Play Schools 
Association’s Parent Education Staff has conducted regular discussion meetings 
with parents for a number of years. Parents have chosen their own topics for 
study and discussion. Here are a few of them: 


Understanding ourselves and our neighbors—what it means to be a good neighbor 
Attitudes toward food rationing 

What do we mean by discipline? How can we get the right kind of obedience? 
What can children learn through play? 

How can we enjoy our children? 


Records—The school has records, both individual and group, showing 
development and growth since the inception of this program. There are logs 
kept by children, by teachers, and by university students who have observed 
and participated in the program. There are anecdotal records by a selected 
group of parents, and individual case histories recorded by teachers and social 
workers. There are school newspapers which form a kind of high-lighted 
record of the children’s own attitudes and reactions toward their experiences 
in this school. 

Facing the Future—In these few pages we have tried to give a positive 
overview of one type of year-round, all-day program for school-age children. 
The program of cooperation described is young but it is lusty. It is firmly 
rooted in the conviction that education in and for a democratic society must 
be community centered and for all the citizens. It must make use of every com- 
munity resource and when these are lacking it must create new ones. We be- 
lieve that our nation’s children are its future. It is for their best interests that 
we have built our program thus far, and that we shall continue to combine our 
best efforts. 





The seeds of knowledge may be planted in solitude, but must be cultivated 
in public_—Johnson. 
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The Department at Buffalo, New Dork 


July 1, 1946 


The Twenty-fifth Meeting of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association will be held at Buffalo the first week in July. On July |, 
the Department of Elementary School Principals will hold the following 


meetings : 


Breakfast 
8:00 a.m. 
Georgian Room 
Statler Hotel 


Representatives’ 
Meeting 
10:00 a.m. 
Statler Hotel 


General Session 
2:00 p.m. 
Hutchinson 
Central 
High School 


; Dinner 
| 6:30 p.m. 
Georgian Room 
Statler Hotel 


The Buffalo Elementary School Principals Association will have 
charge of arrangements for a get-together breakfast for all elemen. 
tary school principals and their friends. Reservations, $1.40. 


The officers of the Department will meet with all Department 
Representatives and officers of principals’ clubs and associations 
immediately following the breakfast. 


President Lester J. Nielson will preside at this session. 
Business Meeting: Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


Speakers : 


“What the Elementary Schools Should Teach” 
Maycie K. Southall, Professor of Elementary Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


“The GI’s Reaction to the Fundamentals” 
Karl H. Berns, Assistant Secretary, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


The New York State Elementary Principals’ Association is in 
charge of arrangements for the dinner. The speaker will be Dr. 
William E, Blatz, Director, Institute of Child Study, University 
of Toronto. Reservations, $3.50. 


It is hoped that a very large number of members of the Department and 
their friends will get together at these meetings to renew old acquaintanceships. 
Reservations for the breakfast and dinner should be secured from Mr. Ray W. 
Smith, Principal, School 43, Buffalo, New York. 


Be Sure to Listen! 


The Schools Are Yours! is the title of a new series of radio programs to be 
presented by the National Education Association in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company beginning Saturday, June 15, 4:30-4:45 
Eastern Standard Time (one hour earlier if you are on Daylight Saving Time), 
on the NBC network for a period of thirteen weeks. A description of the series 
is available, if you wish it, from Dr. Belmont Farley, NEA Director of Public 


Relations. 
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Conference on Elementary Education 
Sponsored by 

The Department of Elementary School Principals 

and 


Syracuse University 


The Department of Elementary School Principals’ is cooperating with 
Syracuse University in a two-week Conference on Elementary Education. 


Time and Place—July 8-19, 1946, at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


The Theme—Strengthening World Organization: The Function of Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


The Course—Elementary Education 145. Two credit hours. 

The Program—General sessions featuring major speakers will be held each 
morning in Maxwell Auditorium. Smaller seminar groups will meet 
three afternoons weekly. The specialized study of each person will 
center around the theme of the seminar he elects. Groups already 
planned include: 


Administrative responsibility for a school Techniques of teaching inter-group under- 
program of world good will standings 


Child development and world understand- World good will beginning in the school 
ing community 


Children’s literature adapted to world good World good will through the social 
will studies 


Curriculum materials in promoting good In-service improvement of effectiveness in 
will teaching world good will 


Effects of technology on world relations 


The Faculty—The Conference will be under the general direction of Dr. 
C. W. Hunnicutt, Associate Professor of Education, Syracuse University. 
Many prominent speakers and group leaders have agreed to participate in the 
work of the Conference. 


Registration—Members will register on Monday, July 8, between 8:30 
and 9:30 a.m., at Maxwell Auditorium. A charge of $28 for the Conference 
includes $26 tuition and $2 for a copy of the Proceedings. 


Housing—A University dormitory is reserved for the use of members 
during the two-week Conference. A charge of $35 covers food and lodging for 
this period. Quarters will be reserved in the order in which reservations are 
received. Mail deposit check of $5.00 (payable to Syracuse University) to Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston, Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The American Child with a 
Two Language Heritage 


Eva R. Borrego 


Visiting Teacher, Castilla County, San Luis, Colorado 


Such words as bilingual, Spanish American, Latin American, and Hispanic 
- American are labels pointing out and emphasizing comparatively unimportant 
differences ; why use them? 

Boys and girls are fundamentally the same the world over, no matter who 
or where they are. An unhappy situation is created whenever one group js 
labeled as different from another. Nations have a way of resenting such a sit- 


uation. Boys and girls will eventually make a nation; so our starting point for J 


basic understanding is in the home and in the elementary school. We teacher 
need to act more practically and courageously on this realization. 

What happens when a boy or girl first enters school ? The person registering 
him asks, “What is your nationality ?” The name American stands for amy race, 
any nationality—why not accept it? 

Scattered over the United States are children who, up to now, have been 
handicapped educationally because they have known a language other than 
English. But the world of tomorrow will need people who know more than one 
language. Knowledge of languages for all children, therefore, is of growing 
importance. 

The American child with whom I am most familiar is one who knows and 
speaks Spanish before he knows and speaks English. Teaching English to the 
Spanish-speaking child is a gratifying experience to me. 

The great majority of these Spanish-speaking American children come from 


large families, not wealthy. Living is a struggle, illness something to be feared, F 


and pride a barrier. In such a situation, mere living takes so much energy and 
effort that going to school and learning English are things that can be left out 
The economic improvement of these good Americans is a real challenge. One 
of the best ways of meeting that challenge is through education. One-sided 
education is not enough ; the public too must be educated in knowledge, under- 
standing, tolerance, and the honest practice of democracy. To help create 4 
desire for education on the part of our children, there must be opportunities in 


which to practice that education constructively ; therefore, discrimination can 


not exist. 

My little American child, beginning his education in our public schools, i 
not only confronted with the same problems and adjustments that all beginning 
children must meet and make, but has also the added difficulty of learning @ 
new language, a new idea, a new way of thinking and doing. He has beet 
tensely anticipating the experience of the first day at school. He is all keyed 
up and, like any other child, needs to feel wanted, appreciated, protected and 
loved. Think of a little child away from home and mother for the first time, 
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suddenly thrown into a world of strangeness—perhaps a world of unkind 
misunderstandings. Suppose the following tragedy is enacted: 







Teacher asks, “What is your name?” 
Child, overwhelmed by all the foreign clatter, can not answer. 
Teacher says, “You mean to say that you are six years old and don’t know your name?” 









Ah, my friends, is it any wonder that so often the little one forms a defense 
mechanism of withdrawal and silence? 

A good and understanding teacher is one of God’s greatest gifts to little 
children. Suppose the following scene takes place: 





Tispanic 
portant 









ter who Teacher looks at a slip of paper that a small boy has handed to her. She asks, “So, 
'TOUD js your name is Juan Antonio?” 

h a sit: Several other children who have gathered around the teacher speak up, hurriedly : 
oint for “Teacher, this is Tony, and you know, Teacher, the policeman has been after Tony !” 





Teacher looks at tough little Tony for a moment, and Tony stares blankly back at her. 
Suddenly the teacher smiles and says, “This is not Tony, this is Juanito and he is a 
good boy; the policeman has not been after Juanito!” 

Juanito makes no sound, but in his eyes shines the light of relief, adoration and promise. 
Juanito was a good boy, not an angel—just an ordinary good boy. 
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I have also taught children who know only the English language. I have 
watched with keen interest their reactions, their desires, their achievements. 
I believe that the child with a two language heritage does not need a wholly 
different method of teaching—unless all children need a change of method. It is 
not so much what is taught that is at fault; it is how the material is presented 
and how the child is approached that counts in attacking and solving the prob- 
lem. It is essential that the teacher should be familiar with the heritage and 
environment of the child; should know something of: 
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1. Getting vocal chords accustomed to producing certain sounds—air control. (English 

is more explosive in sound—d, p, b, etc.) 

Tongue placements that are quite different and new to the child (th, w, at, u, etc.). 

Spanish words that are just the same as English words except for the accent 

(hospital, doctor, animal, mama, papa). 

4. Spanish words that have been taken into current English usage (patio, corral, 
coyote, lasso, rodeo, fiesta, etc.) 

5. New inventions and new ways of doing things that have brought new words in 
English—the Spanish folk have taken these as they are and pronounce with a 
Spanish accent (truck, bullrake, tractor, track, etc.). 

6. Still other English words that have been changed by adding an a or an o (rule— 
rula). 

7. Names of states, rivers, towns, mountains, valleys, streets, lakes in the United States 

that are of Spanish origin. 
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Grammar and sentence structure should not worry the teacher at the start, 
but slowly and progressively these two should become important. Some of the 
games and devices used in the learning of words can be used again for this 
purpose. There are common errors in grammar and sentence structure peculiar 
to this culture group. In Spanish, for example, the adjective follows the noun ; 
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in English the adjective precedes the noun. I have found that these Americap 
children literally translate idiomatic expressions from Spanish into English 
with rather amusing results, such as: 


“I touch the piano.” (“I play the piano.”) 

“I am walking on eight.” (“I am going to be eight (years old).) 

“I am sick of the head.” (“I have a headache.”) 

“My mother is shaking the house.” (“My mother is housecleaning.” ) 


Criticisms of errors in English caused by previous culture backgrounds 
and language usages should be understanding criticisms ; never should ridicule 
be employed. 


This American child needs to become familiar with his environment. Habits 
and attitudes developed in this new environment, in a new language, are abso- 


lutely essential. The surroundings should be colorful, interesting, and practical, 
Some useful items are: 


. Color chart. 

. Number chart. 

. Alphabet chart 

. Picture dictionary. 

. News bulletin. 

. Duty or chore list. 

. Pictures (colored and plain). 

. Objects (puzzles, games, blocks, sand tables, etc.). 
. Pets (goldfish, frog’s eggs, etc.). 

. Plants (large beans, geraniums, etc.). 

. Labels (for store). 

. Collections (rocks, marbles, stamps, etc.). 
. Toys (dolls, furniture, cut-outs, etc.) . 

. Name list. 


at a 
FWONFKSOOBONAUA WH 


The deaf and dumb procedure, although it means individual work, is an 
excellent beginning. It.can be used with: (1) parts of the body; (2) school 
objects, furniture, and behavior; (3) wardrobe; (4) familiar animals, food, 
toys, and other objects; (5) pictures. 

The teacher looks the child straight in the eye, concentrates on what is 
happening, touches her mouth and enunciates clearly and distinctly : m-o-u-t-h. 
She does this several times. The child tries it when ready; drill follows. The 
teacher should, of course, have good enunciation and pronunciation herself. 

The doing and experiencing of many activities will help break down the 
shyness of a sensitive child; giving him some responsibilities will bring him 
into the group quickly. One of the most successful ways of teaching a language 
is by singing. Songs are packed full of interesting English words. There are 
songs about animals: “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” “The Rabbit’s Tail,” 
“Where, Oh Where Has My Little Dog Gone?” “The Animal Fair,” “Pussy 
Cat,” and “Three Blind Mice.” Songs about people: “Sailor Man,” “My 
Home’s in Montana,” ““Ten Little Indians,” “The Farmer in the Dell.” Action 
songs: “London Bridge is Falling Down,” “Blue Bird,” “Go In and Out the 
Window,” and “Looby Loo.” Popular songs: “Swinging on a Star,” “I’m an 
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Old Cow Hand,” and “Don’t Fence Me In.” Patriotic songs: “Marines’ 
Hymn,” “Air Corps Song,” “America,” and “America the Beautiful.” 

The teacher has to capitalize on the known in order to teach that which is 
not known. Little children like to sing, to move around, to pretend, to keep 
time. Music has many possibilities ; teachers will find new ways of using it. 

Dramatization fixes a story, a poem, an activity, an experience or a dis- 
covery in a child’s mind. He has enough imagination to do without much stage 
setting. 

An oral vocabulary must be built carefully. Four or five new oral words 
every day is a good beginning. Choral speaking is a fine way of teaching pro- 
nunciation ; the shy child will take part with the group. The Mother Goose 
rhymes, riddles, poems, tongue twisters, jokes, or even some of the shorter 
stories (“Little Red Hen’) can be used. Children can take solo, duet, trio, or 
unison parts. The repetition and rhythm appeal to them. 

A sense of orderliness, rightness, routine and sameness gives a child a sense 
of security—he knows what to expect. The teacher should see that the school- 
room has that kind of an atmosphere. Each child likes to feel that something 
belongs to him and him alone. A shelf for his lunch pail, a hook for his coat, 
and a desk for himself constitute quite a bit of property for a six-year-old. Care 
of property, a sense of responsibility for his domain is developed naturally. 

Health, cleanliness, and neatness make better behavior easy and right. A 
looking glass in the room, a little praise here and there, a wise peek into the 
history of each child, and success is in sight. 

The ear needs to be attuned to the sound of English. Reading to the children, 
creating opportunities for more and more English to be heard is one of the 
teacher’s most exciting pastimes. Playing with and working with boys and girls 
who already know English is a great help. Records, movies, and other media 
may be used. English concept learning goes on all the time. A child sees, hears, 
and even practices many things without knowing or distinguishing differences, 
without noticing directions or sequences. These habits of observation are neces- 
sary for good reading, so the teacher, anticipating the need, allows time for the 
patient teaching of these habits. 

The use of phonetics as an instrument in teaching English to this American 
child can be dangerous. I have heard children read, attacking words beauti- 
fully but knowing little or nothing about what they are reading. The teacher 
must be exceedingly careful in the use of phonetics. 

Testing methods, so far, do not accurately test this child. Some teachers 
are prone to place too much emphasis on test results. Test results have their 
uses but the individual child, as he is, as he might be, is the vital factor. 

Children have a right to be children, no matter if the adult world founda- 
tions are disturbed. Happiness, security, constructive progress in physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual development are the heritage and right of all chil- 
dren. A nation’s wealth is vested in its youth; people are more important than 
inventions, discoveries, and possessions; it is time for humanity to have a 
break! The American child with a two language heritage is part of our nation’s 
potential wealth. Let’s utilize all our wealth! 
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Speech Improvement for Bilingual Children 
in Hawati 
Eleanor M. Buell 


Third Grade Teacher, Waimea School, Waimea, Kauai, Hawaii 


The various nationalities represented among the children in the schools of 
- Hawaii tend to create a singular language problem, namely, that of trying to 
teach the correct use of English to children who have listened to a foreign lan- 
guage or “pidgin English” long before entering public school.’ Although Eng. 
lish is becoming more prevalent since the war, this hybrid language commonly 
called “pidgin” is still a tool of communication. Because of its limited vocab- 
ulary, its simple idiomatic expressions, and its lack of formal grammatical 
principles, a person with little or no education can readily master it. Previous 
to the war, Japanese language schools were maintained by the Japanese popula- 
tion in the community. In those schools the children were taught to read, write 
and speak the Japanese language. This, too, has been a major handicap in their 
learning English. The strength of these language habits and the fact that 
“pidgin English” still serves practical purposes at home, on the street, and on 
the playground account for the difficulty in teaching English to the children 
in Hawaii. 

Aims in This Program—In planning an English and speech program to 
meet the needs of these children, we have emphasized oral English with the 
following aims in mind : 


1. To develop an attitude of willingness to participate in school activities with greater 
freedom of expression. 

2. To provide a variety of English and speech activities such as conversation, dis- 
cussion, reports, dramatization, stories, and choral speaking, 


3. To improve their speech by corrective practice on distinctness of speech and correct 
pronunciation. 


These aims are integrated in any English program. However, speech im- 
provement is paramount with us, and in order to obtain it we have included 
more remedial speech activities than the ordinary English program necessitates. 

A Social Problem—This problem is a social one as well as an academic 
one, due to the fact that most of the students possess such limited vocabularies 
ihat it is impossible for them to express themselves without a considerable 
amount of embarrassment. The self-consciousness which is apparent among the 
children in the lower grades becomes more pronounced in the upper grades. 
The teacher’s greatest difficulty, particularly with the older children, is en- 
couraging students to speak. Some of them never do speak in the classroom 
unless they are personally questioned. High school students are much more 
reticent about talking than the younger children. Therefore, if an English pro- 





1In the third grade of Waimea School there are 15 Japanese-American children, 4 part-Hawaiiat, 
4 Caucasian, 2 Filipino, and 1 Portuguese. 


— 
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in the elementary school can create a desire and willingness on the part 
of the children to express themselves freely without fear of criticism, it has 
gone far toward serving its purpose. For only when these barriers are broken 
down can the necessary remedial work be undertaken. 

Freedom of Expression—We have tried to provide English experiences 
and remedial devices which afford pleasure as well as freedom of expression 
for these children of mixed races and nationalities. 

Discussion Periods—A short discussion period at the beginning of each 
day has been invaluable as a get-acquainted measure in this third grade. After 
these discussion periods were well under way, all of the children participated. 
Once in a while some child, who would not speak on his own volition, was 
asked to tell some bit of news that he had mentioned before school in the 
morning. Topics for discussion varied from week-end experiences to radio 
programs, news reports, bond sales, and plans for the day. Toward the end of 
the year a class chairman was chosen by the group and those who wished to 
speak addressed the chairman. When one child was recognized he proceeded 
to talk. The children have taken turns being chairman. These discussion periods 
have provided natural talking situations for the children and have helped them 
develop their listening habits. Although it is not possible in this situation to 
teach the correct habits of formal English entirely in informal situations, these 
discussion periods have given me an insight into their language habits. 

Choral S peaking—Choral speaking offers all of the children an opportunity 
for expression as well as being a means of correcting wrong pronunciations. 
The shy and self-conscious children, particularly the children of Oriental 
parentage in this group, participated in this activity with little embarrassment. 
Our first attempt in choral speaking was made after the poem, “A Little Song 
of Life,” ? had been read and talked about. 

The children enjoyed the rhythm of the poem, and after it had been read 
a few times some of them remembered parts of it. I asked those children to say 
the poem with me. Soon all of them took part in reading it together. The chil- 
dren who have no difficulty with English pronunciation are the leaders in this 
activity. It has helped all of them overcome some of their fears of an audience 
situation, and they seem to enjoy the group participation. 

English Drills—Brief habit-forming English drills have become an 
integral part of our oral English program. Drill lessons are based on the sounds 
most frequently mispronounced, such as the sounds of th, 2, v, and short vowel 
sounds. These mispronunciations are common among most of the children: 
(1) The substitution of d or t for th, as dat for that ; tree for three, etc. (2) The 
sound of long e for the short i, as leetle for little, beeg for big. 

Each week one sound called the “sound of the week” is used as the basis 
for the English drill. The lesson is broadcast over the public address system so 
that all of the children and teachers can participate in their own classrooms. 
The lesson is given each Monday morning so that it can be used as a basis for 
brief daily drills and individual work during the week. This is part of a typical 
drill lesson which is written on the blackboard in each classroom : 





2From Silver Pennies. Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 
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big pick kitten 
Sentences : 


1. Six little rabbits live in that pen. 
2. The kitten can do a trick. 
3. The little billy goat will not cross the bridge. 


As each word is pronounced over the public address system, it is repeated 
by all of the children. The teacher in each classroom then asks one child to 
pronounce it. Sentences are read in the same manner. Occasionally one child is 
employed to take part in the lesson as it is broadcast. No child is chosen to help 
with this unless he can pronounce the words in the lesson correctly. We have 
tried to select those children who have shown the greatest improvement for 
this. These drills are usually given in about ten minutes. The sounds most fre- 
quently mispronounced have been given in several different lessons. Although 
these lessons provide for maximum pupil participation, there is still a great need 
for individual work. 

Speech Cards—Speech cards lend variety to English drills and are more 
adaptable for individual work. Some of the cards which we have been using 
are picture cards grouped according to sounds. These are most practical for 
our children whose vocabularies are limited and inadequate. Each card pictures 
a definite object—for example, cards used for testing and correcting the th 
sound include pictures of the three bears, a toothbrush, etc. 

For those who cannot produce the sound of th, individual instruction on the 
actual manipulation of the vocal mechanism is given. These children are taken 
in a separate group. Each child has his own mirror. He is shown how to pro- 
duce the sound by broadening the tip of his tongue, placing it between his teeth, 
and then blowing softly. The child’s mirror helps him to see and feel the correct 
tongue position for producing the sound correctly. 

There are very few of the children who have not learned to produce the th 
sound in isolated words, but most of them have difficulty with pronunciations 
when they are excited or over-stimulated. For example, a child may be able to 
say, “Don’t throw!” but when he is on the playground playing ball, he will 
resort to “pidgin” and say “No trow!” Because of these deeply-rooted language 
habits, these children cannot be expected to use the correct forms and sounds 
in spontaneous speech after a few lessons. 

The speech cards give rise to speaking situations in which the child is re- 
quired to produce certain sounds spontaneously. Games are played with these 
cards to enable the children to produce sounds automatically. These games are 
competitive among the children in the remedial group. Sometimes one pack 
of cards is placed in the middle of the table. Each child must name correctly 
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the card he draws. If he misses, he must forfeit the card and give someone else 
the chance to name it. There are several games which stimulate interest among 
the children as they work in small groups. A child can be working with just one 
group and on just one sound at a time. The children who come from English- 
speaking homes and who have no difficulty with English pronunciations often 
lead these games. One group may be working on the short 7 sound, another 
on 2, etc. ' 

Word cards for individuals have been used in much the same way as the 
picture cards. These are used after the children can produce sounds correctly 
and without hesitation. The word cards are more adaptable in teaching the 
children to discriminate between sounds. We have sorted these cards into packs 


such as these: 


Pack 1 Pack 2 Pack 3 Pack 4 
feet fit they day 
eat it thought taught 
meat mitt three tree 
seal sill than Dan 
beat bit there dare 
heat hit thank tank 
leap lip then den 
seat sit thick tick 


Short drills with these cards have helped the children to hear and see the dif- 
ferences in these sounds which are confusing to most of them. ,When a child 
can pronounce all of the words in the separate packs, the pairs of packs are 
mixed up so that he must recognize and distinguish the words in pack 1 from 


those in pack 2. 

The children who come from English-speaking families work with the 
others on word cards as well as picture cards. There is a fine spirit of friend- 
liness among the children. The ones who need help realize that some of the 
children can help them. 

Conclusion—Obviously, the children in Hawaii are speaking better Eng- 
lish. This is most noticeable when we compare the speech and English of the 
children in the elementary school with that of the high school students. The 
speech and English work that has been done this year is only one part of a 
long-time campaign which will extend into future years. Patience and per- 
sistence on the part of the teacher and a friendly, cooperative spirit among the 
children are prerequisites to helping these children overcome their linguistic 
difficulties. Through discussions in small groups and also through general 
observation of the children’s efforts to improve their English, we feel that our 
efforts have not been in vain. Moving pictures, radio, library facilities, and 
contacts with men in our armed forces have all been instrumental in developing 
an attitude of willingness to learn to speak better English, and this attitude has 
given impetus and momentum to our better English campaign. 


It is some compensation for great evils that they enforce great lessons. 
—Bovee. 
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Teaching English to Spanish-S, peaking Children 


Josephine Coindreau 


Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 


That a great many English words are meaningless to Latin-American 
children, even in the higher grades, was forcefully brought home to the teachers 
working on a Health and Nutrition Project conducted last year by Incarnate 
Word College with the cooperation of the United States Office of Education 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. This was true 
not only in the rural schools, of which there were two in the project, but also 
of the urban schools, of which there were four. The experiment in teaching 
English to beginning non-English-speaking children which has been developed 
this year was a direct outgrowth of last year’s project. 

Of primary consideration was the obvious need for concentrating on one 
particular phase of the program and perfecting techniques by experimenting 
with a group of children before attempting to reach all the children included 
in the original plan. The Education Department of Incarnate Word College, 
with the assistance of the United States Office of Education, set up a demonstra- 
tion classroom in one of the participating schools, located in the heart ofa 
Latin-American community. The thirty children that made up the experi- 
mental group were not selected. They were between five and a half and seven 
years of age. The only thing they had in common was the Spanish language 
and their lack of knowledge of the English language. Three of the group had 
attended nursery school and although they could not speak English, the sound 
of the language was more familiar to them than to the others. 

The home background of the children was as varied as that of any Latin- 
American group in Texas. For instance, there was Domingo, an orphan living 
in a two-room shack with his grandparents, their two single daughters, their 
married daughter and her husband and two children, and another orphan 
cousin. They had hens, ducks, dogs, cats, and even a lamb, but Domingo was 
undernourished and was running a temperature almost continually. He had 
been taken to a doctor, but the doctor’s orders were interpreted to suit the 
family rather than to be obeyed. Then there was Joe, who lived in the “courts,” 
was well fed and well cared for in every respect and led a life similar to that 
of any other normal American boy. In the group also there was Delfina, the 
daughter of the owner of a rather large and popular restaurant, to whom 
money was no problem. “Fina’s” mother went to bed at ten in the morning 
and got up at four or five in the afternoon ; consequently “Fina” was neglected 
and missed school very often. Altagracia was the third in a family of five chil- 
dren. She was considered quite grown up at home, though only six ; and when- 
ever anything was amiss, it was she who took care of the house. When the 
mother had a baby, Altagracia fed and cared for the others. She was the one 
whom it was most difficult to keep in school, for the mother was not very 
desirous of sending her. As can readily be seen, it was necessary not only to 


— 
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introduce these children to English as a second language and to the activities 
new to any other beginner in the school, but also to afford them certain ex- 
periences that would help them to understand the way the majority of children 
in the United States live. 

Through home visiting, we became acquainted with the environment of 
these children. It was almost unbelievable that those who had so little comfort 
and so few conveniences at home could generally present themselves neat and 
clean at school. Some homes had very little furniture, while others had all the 
furnishings of the average house. To provide opportunities for all the children 
to become acquainted with normal home surroundings, the equipment of the 
classroom included a completely furnished toy house with sets of dishes, a 
laundry set, and a bed with mattress, pillow, sheets and pillow case. By the 
formal introduction of these toys and the daily handling of them, all the pupils 
became acquainted with what most children know before they ever enter a 
classroom. As a result, stories became more real and meaningful, pictures more 
enjoyable and understandable. 

A knowledge of Mexican customs is of great value to the teacher in helping 
Latin-American children to make the transition from home to school. By first 
introducing the names of foods with which the children were familiar, it was 
easier to teach the names of unfamiliar foods. Wherever possible we used the 
real object, later introducing pictures for continuing the association. Such foods 
as cocoa, celery, and eatmeal were entirely new to some children ; others knew 
them but had never tasted them. It was fun drinking cocoa on a cold morning, 
four sitting at the table in the middle of the circle and having a cocoa party 
with toy dishes, while those forming the circle drank from small “cheese 
glasses.” The words that we had intended to teach were “cocoa,” “cup,” and 
“glass,” but what made the biggest impression was “hot.’’ The cocoa was hot 
and holding the glasses was hard. That is the way it goes: one never knows 
what word will crop up and steal the show ; but it is all important to seize every 
opportunity that presents itself for building up the English vocabulary of the 
children. 

Mexican people celebrate their Saint’s Day, while birthdays are allowed to 
pass unnoticed. As a consequence, birthday cakes and birthday parties—so 
frequently mentioned in readers—are completely out of the experience of these 
children. Taking advantage of the fact that the birthday of one of the pupils in 
the demonstration class fell on a school day, we had a birthday party. All sang 
“Happy Birthday” to Virginia, and then we had orange juice and cake. As a 
consequence, the words associated with the event became a part of the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary. 

Another unfamiliar experience almost always included in readers is a visit 
to the zoo. Although San Antonio has an excellent zoo, only three of the chil- 
dren had ever visited it. So, one lovely morning we set out on a trip to the zoo. 
We not only visited the zoo, but bought peanuts and ice cream, so as to make 
the trip a well-rounded experience. The children were fascinated with the ani- 
mals but were afraid of the peacocks that roamed around on the walks. Con- 
cepcion asked me, “What is that ?” I answered, “A peacock.” “Does he eat ?” I 
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answered, “Yes.” Still she stood close to me and would not move ; then finally, 
“Does he eat me?” “No,” I said, “he likes only grass and seeds.” Everything 
was all right then and we could continue on our tour. This activity provided 
an excellent opportunity for the children to use the vocabulary they had a. 
quired in the schoolroom. It came toward the end of the year and they couli 
really chat about what they saw. No pleasure was co:nplete unless the teacher 
shared it, and since she understood only English—or pretended to—she was 
always addressed in English. It was interesting to see the children feeling 
around for words with which to express themselves, and the satisfaction of 
. being understood was always worth the effort. 

Most children coming to school for the first time are shy, and Latin. 
American children are especially so. Being in a completely new environment 
they are timid and rarely speak at all except in Spanish among themselves and 
almost never to the teacher. In the demonstration classroom no effort was ever 
made to prevent the children from speaking Spanish, but we noticed that the 
gradual loss of their timidity accompanied their acquisition of English words, 

Some were ready to take part in the class activities the first day, while 
others would not move. We found that the first need was to teach these chil- 
dren their immediate environment, the schoolroom. To be able to get along 
from day to day, it was necessary for them to acquire a sufficient vocabulary 
to understand directions and to make their needs understood. We therefore 
decided on a “School Unit” as an initial center of interest. Of course, into it 
crept words that had no place in a school unit, strictly speaking, but they came 
and were given hospitality. One day when we were learning “paint,” “brush,” 
and “easel,’’ a bee flew into the room and picked out the shyest child for his 
target. We all learned “bee,” “fly,” and “afraid,” and George lost his shyness. 
One never knows when an interruption will be of more value than the lesson 
planned. 

About the third day the class was divided into two groups. In the beginning 
the class was divided according to age, and about three months later it was 
redivided so that the less forward children would be together and each would 
have a chance to “shine.” The groups were known as the Bluebirds and the 
Redbirds. 

The children, seated on primary chairs in a semi-circle in front of the 
teacher, began the day with opening exercises, which consisted of prayer, flag 
salute, greeting, health inspection, and roll call. As the children’s vocabulary 
grew, this period became the occasion for informal conversation. The Blue 
birds then went to their places and worked at some activity which reviewed 
the previous day’s vocabulary, while the Redbirds remained for social studies 
This period was devoted to the learning of the vocabulary pertinent to the unil 
being developed. For example, in connection with the school unit on the first 
day the children learned the words “boy,” “girl,” and “teacher,” first by point- 
ing to a child and to the teacher in turn and then by pointing to children and 
teachers in pictures. The Bluebirds then came up for arithmetic. On the first 
day the children were introduced to the terms “big” and “little.” For instance, 
they pointed out the “big boy” and the “‘ittle girl” ; the teacher is big, the gitl 
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is little. The Redbirds now returned for language. During this period the chil- 
dren engaged in activities designed to develop the use of words that were 
neither action nor name words. Then followed a period during which the entire 










ad ac. group joined in singing games and action songs. 

could After lunch there was roll call again. Each child answered to his name with 
eacher § “J am here”; then all sang a greeting. A short rest period followed. Putting 
le Was B over the idea of resting and letting others rest proved a problem until the chil- 
feeling dren realized, through the denial of certain privileges, that being quiet was 
10n of expected of them. Soon there was silence during the rest period; some even 





fell sound asleep. Following this, paper and crayons were given out and the 
articles named, each child repeating the name of the article as he received it. 
Later the children took turns distributing needed materials. The art lesson in 
connection with the first day’s vocabulary consisted of drawing “little” stick 
boys and “big” stick girls. The same directed activities engaged in by the groups 
in the morning were repeated alternately in the afternoon. After the social 
studies lesson, recess followed with supervised play for all. 

Learning to stand in line for their turn at the drinking fountain and for 
going to the rest room took up some time but proved worth while, for it estab- 
lished correct habits. It took about two weeks to get the children to follow an 
orderly routine. English was spoken to them at all times, just as if they under- 
stood it. This served to tune the ears of the children to English and to set before 
them a pattern of the fluency and tempo of correct speech. As a result they soon 
tried to speak in English sentences rather than by using disconnected words. 
When the children returned to the classroom, arithmetic and language activities 
were carried out in the same manner as in the morning, only with different 
groups. The repetition served as a review for the ones who had had the lesson 
in the morning. The children who had not taken part in the word-developing 
activities of the morning had heard the others saying the words and taking 
their turn at being “teacher,” so they were at ease in carrying out the procedure. 

The story hour followed. The children put the room in order with astonish- 
ing speed to get ready for the time when books would come to life for them. 
Our first story was “The Three Little Kittens.” We chose it because of its 
repetition, rhythm, and dramatic appeal. The first time it was told, the children 






























F the § just listened and watched while the teacher pantomimed the story and showed 
flag § the pictures to illustrate the actions and characters. The next day the children 
ilaty § joined in the “meows,” and soon they knew many parts of the story by memory. 
slue- F ~When we finally dramatized it, almost all could play the different parts and 






recite the dialogue. The children soon found that the best stories began with 
“Once upon a time,” and they learned to ask for their favorites. After story 
hour we had a short drill on phonics, mostly with rhymes to emphasize ear 
training, stressing those sounds not found in the Spanish language but common 
to the English language. Before leaving the classroom, the children placed 
their chairs on the tables to make it easier for the janitor to clean up. It was a 
gay and happy little group that left school, anxious to return the following day 
for more surprises. 

During the last three weeks of the year the children were tested individually 
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on the words needed to interpret pictures in three pre-primers and a primer, 
including the vocabulary in these books. When the child did not know the exag 
word, he was able to substitute another and thus make himself understood, |} 
was found that all knew enough to launch them successfully in their reading 
program next year. The children were also given the Detroit First-Grade Intel. 
ligence Test, a test designed for English-speaking children. It was interesting 
to note the results achieved by the group. An English-speaking child entering 
first grade should have a mental age of 6.0 and should make an equivalent score 
of 44 on the above-named test. The highest score made by the children in the 


- demonstration classroom was 96, giving the child making this score a mental 


age of 6.6. English only was used in administering the test, so that the examina- 
tion proved to be not only an intelligence test but also a vocabulary test. 

The results of this experiment further emphasize the need for such pro- 
grams in schools where the enrollment is largely of non-English-speaking chil- 
dren. It seems evident that specially trained teachers are needed to cope with 
the difficulties presented by the lack of knowledge of English and to solve other 
problems of maladjustment through an enriched curriculum which will com- 
pensate for environmental deficiencies. 





Horas Encantadas' 
Mabel Coughran and J. B. Malone? 


Baker School, Austin, Texas 


Enchanted hours are spent in our school learning to speak Spanish. Here 
in the Spanish class the boys and girls live in the fairyland of their imaginations 
as they dramatize everyday life situations and well-known children’s stories. 

The criteria for selecting the material were: Will the pupils be interested in 
it? Is it practical? Is it easy enough for ready assimilation? Can the children 
have fun out of it ? 

Conversations built around situations, such as, En el Restaurante, End 
Hotel, En el Teatro, En el Campo, and the dialogue for stories, such as, 
Caperucita Roja, Cenicienta, and Blanca Nieve, are printed on charts and illus- 
trated with appropriate pictures in colors. 

After the class has learned the meaning of the material printed on the charts, 
and their pronynciation is acceptable, an imaginary stage is set in front of the 
classroom and the pupils act out the parts. (The charts are displayed for easy 
reference until no longer needed.) For instance, when they play En d 
Restaurante, the customer, seated at the teacher’s desk, orders a meal from 
pictures of food on cards placed about the room, and the Mozo waits on hit 





1 Horas Encantadas (Enchanted Hours) is the title of a little book that is a compilation of the 
dramatizations we use in class; the title was suggested by the pupils. : > 
Bake Mise Lputiees is Coordinator of Conversational Spanish and Mr. Malone is vice-principal of 

er 
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with true Latin-American courtesy. His “Lo siento mucho, sefiorita” (I regret 
it very much, Miss) sounds quite genuine when the one eating complains that 
“F] café esta frio” (The coffee is cold). One would think the food were real, 
so eager are the children to learn the names of things they like to eat, such as 
pastel de limén (lemon pie), or fresas con crema (strawberries with cream). 

In similar manner the pupils play that they are getting a room in a hotel 
{the favorite role here is that of bell boy). They argue over the price of fruit 
in a Mexican market (sometimes one is asked, ‘How can I tell him that I have 
to live?’”’) ; or they ride out to El Rancho Grande on horseback (we have two 
stick horses for this), etc. One of their favorite games is to play that Juanito 
has eaten too many green apples. Histrionic talent is not lacking when he 
doubles up and cries, “Me duele el est6mago, iay! iay!”’ (My stomach hurts, 
oh! oh!), and the mother rushes over to ask, “; Qué le pasa, Juanito ?”’ (“What 
is the matter, Johnny’) Then there is a telephone conversation between the 
mother and the doctor, whose bedside manner is admirable as he administers to 
Juanito in‘ spite of protests of “No me gusta,” (“I don’t like it”) on the part 
of the latter, and “Témela, tomela. Le pego, Juanito.” (“Take it, take it. I'll 
whip you, Johnny’’) on the part of the mother. 

Then we dramatize well-known children’s stories, such as “Little Red 
Riding-hood” ; the woodcutter drags the Lobo from under the teacher’s desk 
with “Vente, picaro, vente,” (“Come on, rascal, come on’’), as he begs, “No 
me mate” (“Don’t kill me”). An overgrown boy makes a fine giant in “Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” The class sits in tense excitement when he stalks across 
the front of the room, saying: , 

Micara, mdcara, tez, 

Huelo la sangre de un inglés. 

(Fee, fie, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. ) 


Or a little girl draws herself up in all her regal dignity as the queen in “Snow 
White” when she talks to the mirror : 


Espejo, espejo, en la fared 
di, espejo, di, 
2Quién es la mas bonita aqui? 


In a more serious mood, we give the flag salute in Spanish and sing “God 
Bless America.”” Whatever is of current interest we do in the Spanish class. 

How do boys and girls react to Spanish instruction? They love it! That 
is not an overstatement. Why shouldn’t they? They have fun. It is not like 
lessons—no one is grading them every time they open their mouths. Instead 
of tests, we have contests. The problem is not getting them all to participate 
but rather trying to arrange so all can take part before the period ends. One 
hears, “Is that our bell? Oh, pshaw! Let us go up first tomorrow,” or “May I 
‘be Juanito next ?” Children like to act. There are no discouraged pupils because 
everyone can learn to speak Spanish, although some may acquire a better accent 
‘than others. They study because they want to learn in order to be able to play. 
There are other motives sometimes. One little boy told me his father said he’d 
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better learn it because if he ever got in jail down in Mexico, he wouldn't ey, 
get out unless he could talk Spanish. Well, ; Quién sabe? 

Do they make use of it? Yes. The classes stage all Spanish plays for as. 
sembly. They listen to radio programs from Mexico and are delighted to cate 
a few words or phrases, sometimes more. They have fun teasing the servers jy 
the cafeteria by asking for their food in Spanish, and one frequently hear 
snatches of Spanish phrases as they pass down the hall. At the end of the six. 
week period, the pupils are allowed to make up original dramatizations using 

‘the phrases they have learned. The outcome is surprisingly good. Again w 
agree to say something in Spanish to every Latin-American we see, and report 
the result. In this way friendships have been formed. In spite of the difficulties 
of travel, some pupils have succeeded in getting their parents to take them ty 
Mexico on a vacation. 

What is the parents’ reaction? Perhaps the most significant is the fact that 
they are getting better acquainted with their neighbors south of the border and 
that they too are taking Spanish in evening classes. 

What is the teachers’ reaction ? If you mean Spanish teachers (elementary), 
many have told me that they had never imagined teaching Spanish could be 
so much fun. You see, it works! 





Wishful Chinking 


The teacher was working hard on initial consonants. She had sounded out 
several examples, like : 
mmmm-milk 
mmmm-motor 
mmmm-many 
mmmm-maybe. 


Then she said, ‘Now you give me one that starts with mmmm—.” 
Bruce held up his hand and was called upon. 
“mmmm-bacon!”’ 


Child Care 


In large families it is not uncommon to find nephews as old or older than 
one or more uncles. 

On Monday morning of the third week of school, Mrs. Rodman, first grade, 
divided the class into reading groups and seated them accordingly. By noo 
she was completely out of patience with Leo from having to call him back to 
his place again and again. 

“Leo, what is the matter with you? You’ve been up and down, up and 
down, all morning. What’s the matter ?” 

“Miss, my mamma told me to take care of my uncle and you won't let me 


sit by him!” 
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State Representatzves—1945 -46 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA : 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs, Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


District OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 


FLoRIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, Iowa 


KANsas 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 


LouISsIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P, Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice L, Goodspeed 
Dedham, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Verna Donlin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Betty Cantwell 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssovurRI 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


New JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Florence M. Reid 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W., C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuovE IsLanp 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SouTH CAROLINA 
W. J. Castine 
Greenville, S.C. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M, Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON 
Arthur C, Gravrock 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 


ALASKA 
Harry L. Holt 
Kodiak, Alaska 


Hawall 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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A Preview of American Education Week 


November 10-16, 1946 


General Theme: Education for the Atomic Age—Atomic energy under 
control has unlimited possibilities for the enhancement of life. Herein lies the 
challenge to education to help make technology the servant of mankind. 

Sunday, November 1o—Practicing Brotherhood. Year One of the atomic 
age calls upon nations to implement the basic principles of human relations and 
democratic living and to live together in common brotherhood. 

Monday, November 11—Building World Security. Mankind’s hopes for 
future security are pinned to the United Nations Charter. Education has been 
built into the framework of international organization. Its responsibility for 
promoting world peace is therefore official as well as inherent. 

Tuesday, November 12—Facing New Tasks. Schools face many new tasks 
in the reconversion of their programs in terms of new needs. Such problems as 
these come to the top: constructing new buildings, relieving personnel shortage, 
training tomorrow’s technicians, extending opportunities to young children and 
adults, meeting the needs of veterans, and using new instructional aids. 

Wednesday, November 13—Developing Better Communities. The school is 
particularly concerned with community improvement because of the effect upon 
the development of children. 

Thursday, November 14—Strengthening Home Life. Good homes are labora 
tories for learning the ways of democracy and the responsibilities of citizenship 
in the larger life of the community. 

Friday, November 15—Investing in Education. What the future holds for 
America depends largely upon what America spends for schools. Education is 
an investment in people which brings large returns on the economic as well a 
the social side of the nation’s ledger. 

Saturday, November 16—Promoting Health and Safety. The prompt correc 
tion of the health defects of today’s children would assure better national health 
tomorrow. ' 

The battle for safety never ends. The increasing accident rate calls for new 
emphasis upon safety habits in the schools and homes. 
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